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WEEKLY NOTES. 
Y | ‘HE Republican Caucus, having failed to procure from the 





President the withdrawal of Mr. Roserrson’s name, 
proceeded to adopt a plan for taking up executive  busi- 
ness, which recognized that offensive principle of Senatorial 
courtesy, to which the President, the party and the country 
had been objecting. They agreed to classify the pending 
nominations into three categories, viz., those to which no 
opposition was offered, those to which one of the Senators of the 
State directly concerned made opposition, and those to which both 
Senators were opposed ; and to consider the nominations in this 
order. A more offensive order of proceeding could not have been 
devised. It involved the adoption of the principle that the oppo- 
sition of one and especially of two Senators to nominations from 
their own State, was entitled to special weight in the deliberations 
of the Senate. And yet so blinding are the influences of the Sen- 
atorial position and its associations, that Senators whoare regarded 
as supporting the Administration against Mr. ConKLING’s preten- 
sions, and who mean to vote for Mr. RosperRtTson, seem to have 
supported the plan when proposed in the Caucus. The joint efforts 
of Mr. GARFIELD and the public have helped them by this time to 
a juster estimate of the situation and their own dignity. 

Not only did the arrangement involve a slur on the nominations 
to which Mr. Conkiinc and Mr. Piatt object; it was obviously 
calculated to aid them in the defeat of those nominations, by post- 
poning these to every other kind of business, and preventing their 
being ‘taken up until the fag end of the session. Mr. GARFIELD 
saw this, and, without waiting for any elaborate and mystifying ex- 
planations, he decided to defeat this clever move. He sent in a 
special communication withdrawing from the Senate the names of Mr. 
ConkKLING’S four friends whom he had nominated for national offices. 
And it is said, on what seems to be good authority, that the names 
of the two of the four for whom Mr. Conkinc really cares—Mr. 
Payne and Mr. McDovuea tt, two important members of the State 
Machine—will never again be laid before the Senate. 

In this step Mr. GARFIELD enjoys the support of the great body 
of the Republican newspapers. <A few Stalwart organs deplore the 
danger to the party, while failing to hold Mr. ConKLING to a proper 
responsibility for the danger. A few Independent organs deplore 
the President’s proceedings, as showing that he has no proper idea of 
Civil Service Reform. But even such papers as 7he Advertiser of 
Boston, and 7hke Evening Post of New York, extend their cordial 
support to Mr. GARFIELD in the matter. The cause of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform cannot fail to reap benefit from the struggle. The 
strength of the opposition to that reform lies in the Senatorial 
Ring ; and even if nothing more should be accomplished than the 
discredit of that Ring through this struggle with the President, this 
would be a gain. But there is a further gain in having the Presi- 
dent brought into collision with the worst side of the patronage 
system, and forced to see the wretched tissue of intrigue, domina- 
tion and slavery in all its true features. We have faith in Mr. 
GARFIELD’S capacity to learn all the lessons of the situation. 
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In Monday’s meeting of the Republican Caucus, Mr. ConKLING 
aired his grievances against the President, charging him with a | 
want of candor in his dealings with the Senators from New York. | 
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This accusation has been so much discounted by the threats of Mr. 
ConKLING’s friends, that it fell rather tamely. To be of any force 
with the public, it should have been more distinct. A mere charge 
of violation of an understanding goes for nothing at the bar of 
public opinion, because everybody knows that understandings are 
liable to as many interpretations, each honest, as there are parties 
to them. When Mr. Jounson, in 1868, charged a similar breach 
of understanding upon General Grant, the charge fell flat for just 
this reason: Mr. Jonnson had an honest conviction that he had 
received a certain promise; Mr. Grant was equally firm in the 
conviction that he had made no such promise. So, in the present 
instance, Mr, CoNKLING may feel honestly aggrieved, without hav- 
ing any sufficient reason. 


The Senator further charged on the President that he had inter- 
fered in the business of the Senate, instead of confining himself 
within the lines of Constitutional action. This, it now appears, 
referred to a letter to Senator DAwes, in which Mr. GARFIELD ex- 
pressed his regret that the Republican Senators were supporting 
Mr. GeorGe C. Goruam as their candidate for the Secretaryship of 
the Senate. We are glad that Mr. GARFIELD offered the opposi- 
tion, but sorry that he had any occasion to do so, But his action 
was not open to Mr. ConKuine’s censure. As everybody knows, 
Mr. MAnOoNE was induced to act with the Republican members of 
the Senate by an agreement that his friends in Virginia should be 
taken care of. One part of the bargain required Mr. GARFIELD’s 
assent to the arrangement. Another included the election of Mr. 
GoruHaM and Mr. RIpDLEBERGER to the offices to which they have 
been nominated. We regret that Mr. GARFIELD ever had anything 
to do with the business. We think that we fully comprehend the 
motives which prompted him. He looked so steadily at the good 
side of Mr. Manone’s record,—his protection of the Virginia 
negroes by the removal of bad officials and the repeal of bad laws, 
—that he came to regard the bad side as less prominent, and to 
hope from him, and such as he, the termination of Bourbon rule in 
the South. Wesee no hope of any such result, and we do not 
believe in the righteousness of using such men as Mr, MAnHONE to 
accomplish it. But we understand the reasoning of those who 
took the other view. Now, in this view of it, Mr. GARFIELD had a 
right to object to Mr. GorHAM. The Republican candidate for the 
Secretaryship was part of a plan to which Mr. GARFIELD’s consent 
was required. This was a detail in the plan, to which he might take 
exception fairly. 

We observe that there is rising among the Republican Senators 
an indisposition to waste the public time in championing Mr. Gor- 
HAM; and his election is regarded as far from probable. They may 
just as well include with him their candidate for Sergeant-at-arms. 
The Democrats, both now and in the regular session, will oppose 
his election to the very last, and there are a good many Republi- 
cans who will wish them success. 





Mr. Brapy has given the world his first crushing disclosure, in 
the shape of a brief letter from Mr. GARFIELD, in which he ex- 
presses the hope “that Mr. Brapy will give us all the help he 
can.” There is good reason to suspect that this letter was pro- 
cured by skilful management for use at just such a crisis as this, 
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and that its unsatisfactory character was the reason for the small- 
ness of the subscriptions made by Mr. Brapy and his friends. As 
it is, even the Democratic papers refuse to take up Mr. Brapy’s 
insinuations, and the whole country accepts the vigorous exposure 
of the Star Route frauds as evidence sufficient of the President’s 
freedom from any responsibility for them. The cancelling of the con- 
tracts of the accelerated routes is under advisement, and some of 
the more clearly culpable of the contractors are to be dealt with 
according to law. It was not for any want of proper legislation 
that this system of robbery was possible. The laws provide amply 
for just such contingencies as this; but those who were entrusted 
with their administration were in collusion with the rings. It is 
to be feared that a large proportion of the worst offenders have 
managed matters so cleverly as to escape any worse penalty than 
exposure. But this Administration may reap the reward of its 
vigilance in seeing the Post-Office become a self-supporting institu- 
tion, as it has not been since 1828, 





Mr. Winpom’s three and a half per cent. bond scheme has 
proved fairly successful. Of the $195,000,000 of six per cent. bonds 
falling due this year, less than $50,000,000 will be presented for 
redemption, and this latter is a sum which can be managed from 
the surplus revenue of the country. We are not surprised or dis- 
appointed at this result, although we opposed his plan. The weak 
place in his procedure is one which no success can cure; it is the 
want of any legal sanction for these operations. Apart from that 
very important consideration, the plan was well conceived, and has 
been executed well. But we still think that it would have been 
wiser to have called an extra session of Congress—whatever the 
danger that the Democrats might have organized the House— 
rather than have a Secretary of the Treasury do, without its leave, 
just what his predecessor was refused leave to do,—viz., issue a 
three and a half per cent bond. 


—_—_—-—_ 


SECRETARY Winpom has decided against the claim of the manu- 
facturers of cotton ties,on grounds which seem to us highly 
unsatisfactory. But the decision does not surprise us. So long 
as Judge FRENCH retains his present position in the Treasury, the 
Tariff will be interpreted to the disadvantage of the industries for 
whose protection it was designed. Mr. Wiunpos, or rather Mr. 
I°kENCH, bases his decision upon the fact that, although the man- 
ufacture of such ties from iron was already established in 1864, 
when our present tariff on iron was drawn up, no specification of 
this class of manufactures was made, and for years they were al- 
lowed to rank as“ unclassified” under an ad valorem duty of thirty- 
five per cent., and that it is only since the fall in prices of iron goods 
has made that duty one-half as heavy as it was, that the demand 
has been raised that they should be taxed at the specific rate laid 
down for hoop-iron. We fail to see how the remissness of the 
manufacturers in not demanding their proper classification in 1864, 
bars their demand for sucha classification in 1881. The Tariff 
taxes hoop-iron at a certain specific rate ; and these ties are hoop- 
iron and nothing else, And even though the Treasury may have 
been careless enough to ignore this fact heretofore, this is no rea- 
son why it should persist in such carelessness. The whole mud- 
dle shows the necessity for an early and thorough revision of the 
Tariff. 


The Times of New York, which is very free in asking questions, | 
| attempt to carry through an International Exhibition, and they 


but very slow inanswering them, wants to know what it is to think 
of a Tariff for Protection, which, after “ half the life-time of a gen- 
eration,” leaves this hoop-iron industry so weak as to fear English 
competition under the rulings of the Treasury ? Will Zhe Times be 
pleased to teli us how many years it will take to equalize the ccn- 








dition of an English industry which employs girls in making hoop- 
iron and an American which employs men? Norare weaware that 
any Protectionist has ever maintained that an industry can be 
thoroughly naturalized in half the life-time of a generation. They 
have more commonly put the case at the life-time of three genera- 
tions, That or more was required by each of the great English 
industries whose representatives are now preaching Free Trade to 
the world. English shipping began to attain its greatness under 
Cromwell’s navigation laws, which were in force during our own 
century. English iron-wares and woolen goods were protected 
from the seventeenth until well into the nineteenth century, The 
English cotton manufactures were developed under the protective 
laws enacted between 1700 and 1736, and completed in 1774,— 
laws which prohibited the importation of the most important 
classes of those goods from their own dependencies in the East 
Indies, and which were not even lowered until 1819. There is not 
to-day a great manufacture competing for the markets of the world 
which does not owe its very existence to Protection maintained in 
its behalf for three, or at least two, generations, 





THE Senate Committee on Judiciary agreed, almost unanimously, 
to report adversely upon the nomination of Mr. STANLEY MATTHEWS 
to the Supreme Bench. We again express our cordial agreement 
with the opposition that existed to the confirmation of Mr. Mart- 
rHEWws. We looked upon his nomination as one of the most glaring 
mistakes Mr. GARFIELD has made, and we regard his elevation to 
the Supreme Bench as little less than a public calamity. But we 
suppose that it is unavoidable. Mr. MAttHews had strong sup- 
port on the Democratic side of the House, and was confirmed 
by a majority of one, In this instance, the Senatorial opposition 
to an objectionable nomination was exercised in a dignified way, 
and within the lines of the Senate’s Constitutional power, 





Tue efforts to hold a World’s Fairin New York in 1883 have 
broken down utterly and finally ; and our New York friends are at 


| some pains to explain the failure without seeming to admit that it 


casts discredit upon the city. They are quite right in saying that 
1883 was too early a date; right also in saying that the men who 
got control of the enterprise were not the best, and that the site 
they selected was objectionable. But none of these considera- 
tions explain the failure. The date 1883 was not a finality; it 
could have been changed to 1889. If the men in control were not 
the best, it was because the best held back and left room for sec- 
ond-best and third-best men. And if the site chosen was bad, it 
was because the one good site, corresponding to that in Fairmount 
Park, was refused by the city. The truth seems to be that New 
York is not capable of originating and managing such an enter- 
prise. The huge city lacks homogeneity. It is a shambling col- 
lection of diverse elements, and, instead of a vigorous public opin- 
ion, there is nothing but a Babel of private opinions. As the gate 
from Europe into America, it is too full of foreign influences and 
alien residents for its people to act together and feel together on 
any great question. Hence, also, the bad schism between numbers 
and intelligence in its politics, leading recently to the dangerous 
proposal to create a legislative body on the basis of a suffrage lim- 
ited by property qualification. New Yorkers lack self-confidence, be- 
cause they are aware that civic enthusiasm is confined to isolated 
spots and shows itself at brief intervals. They failed once before in the 


know that there has been no change in their composition, their 
atmosphere, or their circumstances, which warrants them against 


a repetition of the failure. The sacrifices made here in Philadelphia 


for that of 1876, while not regretted, do not encourage them. 
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It is not surprising that Boston seems likely to take up the 
plan which New York has abandoned. _ Boston has many advan- 
tages for such an undertaking, which New York has not. And 
while the extent of the display might not be so great as that of 
1876, the good sense and superior culture of her people promise 


one which would be worthy of the country, in quality especially, as 


well as in quantity. Philadelphia will regard the experiment, if 
Boston decides to make it, with interest and friendly sympathy. 





Mr. Means, the new Mayor of Cincinnati, seems decidedly 
convinced that he has been elected to enforce the laws as they 
stand, and not to select some for enforcement, to the neglect of 
others. He has given official notice to one set of open law-breakers 
after another, that he will compel their obedience by every 
means at his command ; and, while some have yielded to necessity, 
the liquor dealers seem to have determined on offering a united 
resistance. They count on their numbers and their political influ- 
ence, to secure them immunity in continuing to sell liquors on 
Sunday. It remains to be seen whether a city with a good name 
for order and public decency, will allow its chief executive to be 
overridden in his efforts to put the laws into operation. We hope 
that Mayor Means, of Cincinnati, and Mayor Kine, of Philadelphia, 
will both continue thus to observe the pledges they gave before 
election. They are both Democratic rulers of Republican cities, 
chosen to the difficult work of reform without reference to party ; 
and they have the sympathy and moral support of multitudes who 
see in the experiment represented by their election, the best out- 
look for a better management of our American municipalities. 





WE presume that every good citizen of Philadelphia desires to 
see the Legislature pass the bill to abolish the office of Receiver 
of Delinquent Taxes, There is no reason for the existence of that 
office, except that it furnishes a large fund for political corruption, 
which is at the disposal of the Ring through an agreement with 
the occupant of the office. And while it is true that there is need 
of a more thorough assessment of taxes, it is equally true that this 
can be effected without giving $50,000 a year to a single off.- 
cial in fees and perquisites. But, on the other hand, we feel obliged 
to say that our friends of the Committee of One Hundred are not 
taking the best way to secure the abolition of the office. Be- 
tween Independents and Democrats, they have already a decided 
majority on their side in the Legislature, and no one can doubt 
that the bill will become a law before the end of the session. In 
these circumstances, a just and temperate expression of the public 
sentiment of Philadelphia in favor of the bill might have been 
very useful. But the meeting on last Saturday was not of this 
character. Some of the speakers, such as Mr. CHARLES WOLFE, 
spoke fittingly and temperately, and cannot be held responsible 
for the tone of others, who passed all bounds of decency and truth in 
their denunciation of the Legislature. We are not surprised that the 
members of the Legislature on Monday repaid those denunciations 
in kind, nor that the whole effect of the meeting has been to 
diminish rather than strengthen the feeling in favor of the meas- 
ure. Non tali auxilio, nec defensortbus istis. 





THE movement set on foot by a number of benevolent women 
in Philadelphia to foster the production of raw silk as a means of 
furnishing employment to women, has reached the stage in which 
it is beginning to attract attention in other parts of the country. 
Everything in our climate and surroundings appears to promise its 
success, and there seems to be really no reason for our paying 
great sums to Italy, China and Japan for raw silk, when the means 
of its production are abundant at home. The chief obstacle thus 
far has been the high cost of labor; and the arrangements made by 
the new Society to give by it employment to a class which has 
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leisure to spare, and yet needs the profits of the industry, are 
likely to meet this difficulty. America became a silk-producing 
country ata very early period in its history. Queen CAROLINE, 
the wife of GrorcE III., wore on her coronation day a silk robe 
made and finished in an American colony. Fifty years ago the 
cultivation of the mulberry was begun on a large scale, with 
a view to the silk industry ; but this was one of the many specu- 
lative movements of that period, which were abandoned as soon as 
they failed to fulfil the excited expectations of their projectors. 
The new movement begins with no extravagant expectations or 
purposes, and it deserves the sympathies of all who desire to see 
their country independent of foreign supplies of the great staples 
of use and manufacture. 





TuE Tory Caucus, which met to choose a successor to Lord 
BEACONSFIELD in the leadership of their party, managed to give 
the Liberals a new lease of power by their choice of Lord Satis- 
BURY. The four candidates were (1) the Duke of RicHmonp, a 
local magnate of great weight with the country gentlemen and 
noblemen ; (2) the ex-Chancellor, Lord Carrns, a Belfast lawyer, 
whose Irish Toryism differs from English Toryism in being violently 
Protestant and Low Church; (3) Sir Starrorp Nortuxcote, the 
leader of the party in the Commons, a disciple of Mr. GLADSTONE in 
finance, who still cherishes a warm personal regard for his former 
master and present antagonist ; and (4) Lord Sauissury. There 
was a vigorous but quiet struggle between the different candidates 
for the post ; but before the meeting was held it had been decided 
in Lord Sauissury’s favor, and there was no opposition to his elec- 
tion, The choice must be regarded as acompliment tothe memory 
of Lord BEAcoNsFIELD. The new leader, although a member of an 
old and proud family, resembles his predecessor in all the respects 
in which he differs from the other competitors. He has the same 
cynical disregard for political morality, the same cosmopolitan de- 
tachment from definite patriotic feeling, the same lack of sympathy 
with genuine English instincts. His election shows the English 
people that the Tories, so-far from abandoning the policy which led 
to their expulsion from power, are determined to pursue it to the 
utmost. They have placed at their head the greatest of Russopho- 
bists, and have again chosen a leader whose merits are his violent 
but insincere Jingoism, his intellectual cleverness, unsustained by 
moral qualities, and his un-English readiness to tamper with the 
truth whenever he finds the truth is inconvenient. 





Much cleverer has been the attitude of the Tory Caucus toward 
the Irish Land Bill. They have at last awakened to the wealth of 
resource open to them in maintaining that the true remedy for 
Ireland’s land evils is not the direct one of a new land law, but 
the indirect one of developing the industrial resources of the 
island. A resolution to that effect has been presented in their be- 
half in the Commons by Lord JoHn MAnneERs; but we doubt if they 
really perceive the strength of this new position, or will have the 
courage to use it for aggression. They never had such an oppor- 
tunity to put their adversaries in the wrong before Ireland and 
before the world; but they are probably too much under the in- 
fluence of English economic theories to make the best use of it. 

For thirty years Mr. Joun Bricut has been the champion of 
Irish tenants against their landlords, and has charged upon the 
Irish land system all the evils and miseries of the island. For the 
past six months, however, he has changed his tone. The unwil- 
lingness of the people to hail the Liberal Ministry as the saviours of 
Ireland, has soured his temper, and he has made hardly a speech 
in which the Irish have not been criticised with asperity. From 
censure of their Obstructionism and their “ Boycotting,” he has passed 
to more general censures, and has discovered in the Irish situation a 
good many points which were not visible to him when he was upon 
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his former tack. He has been finding fault with the Irish people 
that they are not a manufacturing people,—that they make no use 
of the water-power in the island, and have no industry at hand 
except farming. If Mr. Bricnt will just look into the conditions 
necessary for the successful inception of a manufacturing industry 
in an agricultural country,—if he will look, for instance, into the 
earlier history of the cotton industry, in which he and his Manches- 
ter friends are interested so heavily,—he will see why Ireland has 
not become a manufacturing country. And if he will ask his friend, 
Sir Gavan Durry, as to the methods by which English competi- 
tion is employed to crush out new industries wherever they threaten 
competition, he will discover why the Irish make little or no 
use of their water-power. Before the Union, Ireland was becom- 
ing a manufacturing country, and was advancing more rapidly in 
this regard than any other part of Europe. When the Union 
threw the country open to the tender mercies of Leeds, Sheffield 
and Manchester, their industries were crushed, and the people re- 
duced to that simple dependence upon land which has been the 
bane of the island ever since. If the Home Rulers or the Nation- 
alists should succeed in giving Ireland the independence needed to 
re-establish manufactures, Mr. Bricutr will have no need to speak 
of Irish water-power running to waste. But so long as the Cos- 
DEN Club and the Manchester School govern the United Kingdom, 
there will be no chance for Irish industry. 





Tue Silver Conference seem to have got so far as to know that 
nothing can be done. They propose a general interchange of in- 
formation as to plans and purposes, and then to adjourn ‘indefi- 
nitely in order that each country may have time to consider what 
it can do and ought to do in the matter. This looks like a lame 
and impotent conclusion, but it was about the best that could be 
reached. England will not abandon her exclusive gold standard ; 
Germany is in such a position of dependence upon England in 
matters of international trade, that it would be decidedly inconveni- 
ent not to follow her lead; the Scandinavian States follow Ger- 
many ; leaving the United States and the Latin Union to bear the 
brunt of bi-metallic resumption, if they choose to try it. We are 
quite satisfied that they will not, at present. 

Of course, the advocates of bi-metallism were met with the taunt 
that they came to do a stroke of business for themselves by get- 
ting their silver into a more general currency. It was a happy 
suggestion of one European delegate to ask if other countries were 
not doing a clever stroke of business for themselves, in keeping 
silver down and yet putting upon the market large quantities of 
token silver, which they buy at the new rate, but coin at the old. 
This applies even to Germany, which has been increasing the 
quantity of this token silver on every kind of pretence, in order to 
relieve her treasury of the quantities called in on the substitution 
of gold for silver as a legal tender. 





AFTER long deliberation, France has proclaimed the adoption 
of her general tariff, which will apply to the products of every coun- 
try with which she has not a treaty of commerce. Andas the ex- 
isting treaties of commerce will cease their operations at an early 
date, the game of diplomatic cunning now begins, each country try- 
ing to overreach the other by securing larger concessions than it 
offers in the reduction of duties. England appears first in therfield, 
resuming the negotiations which were begun last year and then 
suspended until the general tariff should be finished. She is, how- 
ever, in the worst position to make an effective bargain. Her own 
general tariff is so low that she has little to offer except an abate- 
ment in the duties on the chemical preparations which France sells 
as wines; and unless she manages to insert a “most favored 
nation”’ clause into her treaty, and thus to profit by the good bar- 
gains made by her rivals, she will come off very ill indeed. Just 








at present, France is not much disposed to make that or any other 
concession to England. The course the latter has pursued on 
the silver question, and her resistance to the conquest of Tunis, 
have been extremely embarrassing to France. The“ grand triumph 
of Free Trade” in the Treaty of 1860 will not be renewed, for the 
simple reason that France is now governed by men who are more 
anxious to represent the actual wishes and preferences of the nation, 
than to curry favor with English Liberals. Indeed, the Protection- 
ist features of the general tariff just adopted indicate far more sym- 
pathy with the economic views of M. Tuiers than with those 
which the third NAPoLEon learned, or professed to learn, from Mr. 
Cospen. As for our own country, we have little or no interest in 
these negotiations. The French Ministry have pledged themselves 
to maintain intact all the provisions of the general tariff which 
relate to agricultural produce. These they will sacrifice for no 
commercial treaty. But it is just this class of commodities which 
we send to France, so that the French Republic has no concessions 
to offer us in return for a reduction of duties on wines and silks. 
And, even if it had, America is hardly ready to compromise its 
future and surrender its freedom of action by such a bargain. 





PRINCE BISMARCK does not improve in point of temper with his 
advance in years, He recently charged the municipality of Berlin 
with venting its political spite by an excessive and unjust assess- 
ment of his house; and the quarrel has become so bitter, that it 
was generally reported he meant to remove the seat of the Gov- 
ernment to some other German city. Few proposals could be 
more reckless. Berlin is not a beautiful city, nor one which 
possesses great social attractions, In this respect it is surpassed 
by many smaller places. But it is a city historica!ly identified with 
the greatness of the House of the HOHENZOLLERN, and with the rise 
of Prussia into a Kingdom, and her identification with Germany, 
Even BisMARCK is not strong enough to ignore the associations 
which give the Prussian capital its proud pre-eminence among the 
cities of the Fatherland. We suspect that he meant to make the 
attempt ; but it has been abandoned, as he announces his purpose 
to erect new public buildings in the hated city. 

His taxation projects have been somewhat wild, and have failed 
to receive the support of the usual majority. One of them pre- 
posed a tax on beer,a thing that no true German could abide ; 
and we are not surprised at the emphasis of its defeat. 





TueE refusal of the Sultan to give his approval to the Railway 
Convention between Austria, Hungary and Servia, has a good deal 
of significance. The arrangements proposed were drafted by the rep- 
resentatives of the greater of the two countries, and evidently were 
designed to facilitate military operations in case the Hapsspurcs 
decided to invade the Balkan Peninsula. Servia offered a good 
deal of resistance to the proposals ; but, as she did not receive ade- 
quate support from either Russia or any other of the Great Powers, 
she was obliged to succumb to a system of diplomatic bullying 
which would have done credit to METTERNICH, and which at times 
took the shape of threats of invasion in the semi-official newspapers 
of Buda-Pesth and Vienna. It is therefore with no displeasure 
that Servia sees the Sultan exercise his right to object to the con- 
vention,—a right secured him by the Treaty of Berlin. Of course, 
Germany will back Austria in her demands; but unless the other 
Powers mean to hand over the Balkan Peninsula to the Teuton 
rather than to the Slav, they should give the Porte their support. 





RussiA also has her land question. The settlement made in 
1862, when the serfs were emancipated, provided for the transfer 
to the village communities of a certain proportion of the lands on 
each estate, on condition of a payment extending over a term of 
years, for which collection the Government made itself responsit lc. 
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This arrangement was made with great care, and with even more It has been reserved for Mr. ConKLING to insist upon an exten- 
consideration for the rights of the peasants than those of their | sion of the Senatorial privilege to a degree so great that one Sena- 
former masters. But it has proved a failure. The villages are | tor may not only dictate what appointments the Senate may con- 
unable to pay the sums specified, and the Government is about to | firm, but what nominations the President shall make. Gradually, 
relieve them of a portion of this debt, by assuming it as a public | by a stretch of what is known as “the courtesy of the Senate,” the 
burden. The real reason is not that the payment proposed was ex- | Senatorial office-brokers have established the vicious practice of 
cessive, but that the maintenance of village communism by the deferring, with slavish subserviency, to individual Senators the 
ukase of emancipation has cut the sinews of all industrial enter- | right to say whether nominations for officers in the States of those 
prise, and has plunged the people into an ever-deepening poverty | Senators shall be confirmed. And when, as in the case of Mr. 
and drunkenness. The consequence has been that Nihilism, al- | Conkiinc and Mr. Pratt, the two Senators from New York, the 
though at first confined to the educated classes, has begun to find | senior Senator has managed to arrogate to himself the sole power 
recruits among the peasants. It is as an act of self-preservation | of decision in all questions of Executive patronage in his State, an 
that the Czar’s Government proposes to relieve the moujiks of a | odious and unnatural tyranny has been set up. A striking ex- 
burden which not only has been onerous to them, but which, in | ample of this form of tyranny is found in the attitude of Mr. 
point of fact, has been fruitful of social and political discontent. CONKLING in respect to the nomination of Mr. Ropertson to be 
Very different is the land question in the Baltic provinces of | Collector of the Port of New York. Nobody has said that this 
the Empire. There we have a worse than feudal system of land- | nomination is one not fit to be made. Mr. ConKLinc has not de- 
tenure, the country being owned by a German aristocracy and | clared or intimated that Mr. Ropertson is personally inimical to him. 
farmed by their tenants,—the Letts, Livs, Esths and other aborig- | The senior Senator from New York simply says that he does not 
inal races. These peoples now demand of the Czar the abolition of | like the appointment. He does not choose to give his reasons, or 
the aristocratic ownership and the substitution of a peasant _propri- _ his objections. He does not like it ; and therefore it should not be 
etorship, such as Mr. PARNELL and his friends demand for the ab- | approved by the Senate. He openly declared his intention of 
original races of Ireland. As the German aristocracy of the prov- | breaking with the Administration, and of maintaining an attitude of 
ince are by no means friendly to the Czar’s Government, Russia | hostility towards it during his official term, if the President insisted 
has much to gain and nothing to lose by acceding to these de- | upon keeping the nomination before the Senate. 
mands, and thus binding the subject races more closely to itself. | Senator ConkLinG has a large following in the State of New 
The outbreak against the Jews in large sections of Western Rus- | York. If this were not so, he would not dare to take a position 
sia, also has an economic significance. For centuries these peo- | which, in certain contingences, will inevitably cause an open and 
ple lived in circumstances of such danger that they were obliged | incurable rupture between him and the President. He assumes 
to confine themselves to those occupation which permitted of their | that, in the event of his being forced to fight the President, he will 
flight and the concealment of their possessions. It was this which [= sustained by his party in New York. This, of course, would 
led them to adopt the profession of money-lender ; and in Russia, | be nothing less than a breaking-up of the Republican party in that 
they had until recently, hardly any other. They hold large quantities | State. Mr. CoNnKLING is willing to run this risk, if he cannot be 
of land under mortgage ; and in the general distress of the agri- | allowed to have his own way in this particular matter. He has 
cultural classes they are singled out as objects of vengeance, and | so far impressed his views on the minds of his Republican colleagues 
are held responsible for social and economic evils with which | inthe Senate, that a Senatorial embassy waited upon the President 
they have little or nothing to do. for the purpose of inducing him to withdraw RoBERTSON’s nomination 
in the interests of peace and harmony. With a callousness of moral 
dignity which is amazing, this embassy assured the President that 
WHO SHALL BE PRESIDENT? Mr. ConkLincG had promoted the dead-lock in the Senate with the ex- 


HERE seems to be in certain quarters some confusion of ideas | Pectation that the long delay would induce the withdrawal of the ob- 
| as to who is the real President of the United States. During | 2©Xious nomination ; and they (these high and mighty Senators !) 
the Presidential term which closed with the Administration of Mr. | ¢Vidently hoped that the President would recall that ncmination; and 
Hayes, it was a source of comfort to Democrats to speak of one then all would be'well. The emphasis with which President GAR- 
gentleman as the President de jure, and of another as the President ; FIELD refused this insolent request, must have reminded the Senators 
de facto. If Senator ConKic has his way, this folly will be per- of the degradation to which they had voluntarily and insensibly de- 
petuated during his term of office. Presidents before now have scended. In effect, they had, at the instance of Senator pnpeenasni of- 
quarrelled with their party, the point of difference betwixt party fered to proceed with the public business, provided the President 
and President being the exercise of the Presidential prerogative of | WOuld recall one nomination. _ Not having abdicated his office, Mr. 
making Executive appointments. So fierce was a quarrel of this GARFIELD refused to make this dicker with the office-brokers. 
kind between ANDREW JOHNSON and the Republican party, that it There is no indication whatever that Mr. Conkiine’s hold on 
was thought necessary to enact a law which retained inthe Senate | the Republican party of New York is so firm that he can safely in- 
a certain amount of power over the tenure of officials already in | vite a contest with the President in the exercise of his Constitutional 
place. It is Mr. ConKLine’s ambition to control absolutely the | powers. Mr. ConkLinc’s vanity and arrogance have swollen 
original source of appointment. That this is a perversion of the | enormously since his re-election to the Senate ; but it would be an 
theory upon which the Government was organized, no candid man | insult to his constituents to suppose that they are ready to stand by 
will deny. Under the fundamental law of the Republic, the Pres- | him in this vulgar and ignoble struggle for the spoils of office. 
ident is charged with the responsibility of making appointments to | Indeed, there are signs that the Republicans of New York are 
office. The clause of the Constitution which lodges in the Senate | weary of the Senator’s persistent wrangling over the distribution of 
the right to give or withhold their consent to these appointments, | offices. They recall with mortification the fact that ConKLING’s 
was undoubtedly drawn for the purpose of surrounding the Execu- | career has been nothing but a foraging expedition. He has not 
tive with effective guards against the confirmation of unfit persons | been connected with any measure of national importance, and has 
nominated to office. How this slender prerogative of the Senate | only made his voice heard and his powers felt when the paltry in- 
has been extended until it has almost overgrown the original power | terests of office-seekers and camp-followers have been at stake. 
of appointment, as exercised by the President, isa matter of history. | Arrogating to himself the title and rank of statesman, he has never 
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shown himself to be anything but an office-broker, ready to brow- 
beat and bully the President of the United States, the candidate of 
his own party, when, as he thinks, the great Senator from New 
York has not had his share of the provender dispensed from the 
public crib. It cannot be denied that Mr. Conkiine has large 
mental gifts. He has chosen to exercise these only in ignoble 
contests for the spoils of office. He has wakened from his habitual 
indifference whenever the plunder was to be divided. His constant 
demand has been “Give! give!’ To his mind, apparently, the high 
station of a Senatorship in the Republic is nothing more than a place 
for the distribution of the honors and emoluments of office. And 
“the greatest effort of his life” has invariably begun and ended in 
a scandalous public quarrel over what he has assumed to be an un- 
equal distribution of these baubles. Petted by Grant, whom he 
flattered and toadied to as only a selfish man can, Mr. CONKLING 
quarrelled with the well-meaning and amiable Hayes, sulked in his 
tent when he had lost his last chance for a Presidential nomination, 
and, after the election of GARFIELD, posed before the American 
people as the one man who should be consulted in the making up 
of the new Cabinet. And this arrogant, conceited man threatens 
that, unless he has his way, he will break up the Republican party. 
If Mr. Conx.inc has the power to execute this threat, the Repub- 
lican party is not worth saving. 


AID FOR ORIGINAL SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


HERE are probably but few persons who have thought much 
tis upon the subject, who will not acknowledge the rarity and 
importance of that peculiar talent which enables its possessor to 
investigate abstract scientific subjects, and to add to the world’s 
store of scientific knowledge. Such acquired facts are usually not 
of immediate practical value, but they are the foundations upon 
which practical inventors build. A Henry must always of necessity 
precede a Morse. It may not be so universally acknowledged, but 
it is equally true that, except incertain lines of research aided by Gov- 
ernment, very few scientific facts are discovered in America, whilst 
very many practical applications of the utmost importance are 
made, An Epison finds no difficulty in obtaining unlimited capi- 
tal for his experiments, whilst a HENRY or a BaIrRD, in order to ob- 
tain a livelihood, is forced to occupy his time, perhaps, in teaching 
school-boys—perhaps in the executive work of an institution. The 
odd moments of a few hard-worked professors or business men are 
about all that this country affords to abstract science, and the util- 
ization of such moments is confronted by great difficulties; in 
many cases it is impossible even to obtain the necessary apparatus. 
Those who are possessed of what Professor HuxLey has called the 
“divine afflatus of original scientific genius,” are rarely richly en- 
dowed with pecuniary resources, and to accomplish anything, 
perhaps, have to steal from their families not only time and strength 
that should have been given to bread-winning, but also the very 
bread that has been won. 


Few sciences or arts are more important to mankind than is 
medicine. American physicians are, in practical skill, at least equa! 
to those of the Old World; but in a small university city like Leip- 
sic, with a population of a hundred and twenty-five thousand people, 
more original work in abstract medical science is done in a year than 
is accomplished in half a decade in the whole of the United States. 
This not because the German intellect is, as an investigating appar- 
atus, superior to the American, but because there is at present no 
encouragement to the medical scientist in this country; indeed, 
because a medical scientific career is practically impossible to any 
one who is not willing to exist asa pauper or has not been born 
to wealth. Jouns Hopkins University is the only place where 
there seem to be even reasonable prospects of endowed medical 
laboratories ; and, if the future action of the trustees of that insti- 
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tution is to be judged by their choice in regard to the physiologi- 
cal laboratory already started, teaching rather than investigation 
may be expected there. The amount of original scientific talent 
going to waste in this city alone isenormous. In Germany,a young 
man showing such powers is at once offered a subordinate position, 
and knows that it depends solely upon himself whether he shall 
rise step by step toa high social and pecuniary grade, or whether 
he shall drop out in the race. The German medical assistant, as 
well as the professor, is a Government official; and, if he prove him- 
self worthy, passes with certainty from grade to grade until he 
rises to the top; his powers and industry as an original scientist 
being more important in securing advancement, even, than his 
ability asa teacher. In Austria, the earlier steps of a scientific ca- 
reer are equally easy, and the full professorship isan army grade 
giving its possessor all the social advantage of a high military rank. 
To show how the German Government values scientific talent, it 
may be mentioned that when Hoppe SEYLER was shown the 
plans of the laboratories of the forming University of Strasburg, 
he refused to go, unless they were modified to suit him. “ The for- 
tifications interfere,”—“well, modify your fortifications,’—and finally 
the Minister of War was forced to change his plans at an increased 
expense of many thousands of dollars. This, be it remembered, in a 
country where the military spirit is supposed to dominate everything. 


There are in the United States plenty of able young men who 
would eagerly embrace the possibilities of a course such as is offered 
to the young German or Austrian doctor. It is plain that the 
American Government cannot take charge of those scientific inter- 
ests of the country which are not connected with some great general 
questions, as are astronomy, geology, etc. If the interests are 
protected at all, it must be by private munificence. There are two 
reforms or changes necessary before any large amount of abstract 
scientific work is to be expected,—professors must be relieved from 
an excess of labor as teachers, so that they shall have time for re- 
search, and must be paid so well that it shall not be necessary for 
them, as it is now, to eke out a bare living by lecturing, practicing 
medicine, engineering, etc., etc. What can be expected ofa pro- 
fessor who, as in the University of Pennsylvania, daily exhausts his 
strength in many hours’ clerkship of teaching, and receives a salary of 


two or three thousand dollars? Assistants also must be afforded a ° 


livelihood which will enable them to exist comfortably, or at least 
in an unmarried and forlorn condition, until they become professors. 


The great mistake of our American educational benefactors is un- 
doubtedly in multiplying institutions,and the present effort to in- 
crease the endowment of the University of Pennsylvania deserves all 
encouragement. Fifty thousand dollars endow a professorship which 
is henceforth known by the name of the donor. Such a gift is noble 
and furthers the desired end; but a single fifty thousand dollars 
would richly endow a laboratory. Such asum, for example, would 
make the medical laboratories of a University veritable centres of 
new knowledge,—by its income in one or two years furnishing them, 
and thereafter paying current expenses and enabling two young 
men to devote themselves toa scientific career. It would not only 
provide for the use of the professors all necessary apparatus, but 
would also give them trained assistants, who, working under and 
with them, would utilize the voluntary and untrained labor which 
is at all times to be obtained for the asking from a large class of 
medical students. Probably the most fruitful laboratory in the 
world is that of Professor Lupwic in Leipsic, although the Professor 
himself makes no original studies. He has numerous assistants, 
whose researches he maps out,—whose work he continually superin- 
tends and corrects. He furnishes the experienced brain, they the 
experience ; multiple hands, because each would-be assistant has to 
pass through a certain training before he carries out the Professor’s 
thought. Men from all parts of the world apply for positions in 
these laboratories, often waiting months for a place to be vacated. 
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The rooms are like a manufacturing establishment ; the whir of 
machinery,—the passing to and fro of busy men,—are there ; but it 
is knowledge, not instruments or fabric, that is the product. 

Undoubtedly, the trustees would bestow the name of the donor 
upon such laboratories. To those who have power to give a larger 
sum than that named, a grand opportunity is offered of making an 
institution of original research, connected with and under the 
sheltering care of a University, sending its annual publications 
over the world, and making the name of the fortunate giver as 
famous among such as is that of SmiTHson himself. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE PRESiDENT AND MR. CONKLING. 


HE withdrawal by the President of all the New York nominations 
except that of Judge Robertson, has been discussed in nearly 
every one of the nine hundred daily newspapers of the country. A 
close observer of newspaper comments, the Springfield (Mass.,) Reswd- 
lican, declares that ‘‘the press of the country, in both parties, is on 
Garfield’s side, with three exceptions—the Washington Repudiican, the 
New York Commercial-Advertiser, and the New York Hevald.’’ ‘‘ The 
New York Sum,’’ adds the Republican, ‘‘ as usual, is against both Conk- 
ling and the President.’’ ‘‘ Two or three New York papers,’’ says the 
Washington Star, ‘‘ take a local view of the fight, and are disposed to 
side with their Senator, but outside of that State, and through the 
North and West, all the leading Republican papers take ground in sup- 
port of the President. This is especially true of the Western States, 
where public sentiment seems to be at a white heat of wrath over the 
arrogant attempt of the New York Senator to ‘ boss’ the President.’’ 
If to the Republican’s list the Chicago /nter-Ocean, the Burlington 
Hawkeye and the Buffalo (N. Y.,) Commercial be added, all the papers 
of any considerable influence that oppose the President will have been 
named. 

But a few other leading journals are condemning the Administra- 
tion’s move, on the ground that it was made at a “‘ sacrifice of dignity.’’ 
Of the latter class are the New York Zimes, the Boston Hera/d and the 
Milwaukee (Wis.,) Sevtinel. The Sentine/ exclaims :—‘‘ The President 
comes down to the level of machine politics, and sets out to beat the 
bosses at their own game. By so doing he forfeits the sympathy of the 
independent and reforming element of the party, without which he 
could not have been elected. That element doesn’t like the Conkling 
machine, but it sees nothing to be gained for the cause of good gov- 
ernment by setting up an Administration machine.’’ Again, the Bos- 
ton Herald argues :—‘‘ The President began to assert his authority too 
late to preserve his dignity, or, rather, used it in the wrong way. He 


. Inevitably appears now as one party to a fight for the ‘spoils’ of New 
York: As between him and Conkling, he has our sympathy ; but we | 


cannot fail to see that no principle is involved.”’ 

Upon this point, and by way of answer, the New York 7Zribune 
says :—‘‘ What do the high-toned political moralists mean by say ing 
that it is undignified in the President to assert his authority? Do they 
think it would have dignified him to have allowed himself to be forced 
into a corner where he would have kad to surrender?’’ ‘As the case 
stands,’’ says the New York Zvening Post, ‘‘ the President could not 
surrender to Mr. Conkling without sacrificing his own dignity and for- 
feiting the respect of the country. The President could do nothing 
less than accept Mr. Conkling’s bold challenge. He has adopted the 
most distinct form of acceptance by calling upon the Senate to censider 
Mr. Robertson’s nomination and dispose of it before taking up any 
other nomination from this State.’’ Arguing in a similar strain, the 
Boston Advertiser reminds the public that ‘‘ the collision was inevitable, 
and, from the President’s point of view, it is certainly better that it 
should be settled now.’’ A number of journals suggest to the papers 
that accuse the President of ‘‘ sacrifice of dignity,’’ that ‘‘ the present 
way is the only one,”’ as the Wheeling (W. Va.,) Jntelligencer expresses 
it, ‘* to deal with a man like Conkling.’’ ‘‘ The President,’’ thinks 
the Albany (N. Y.,) Fournal, ‘could in no other way have thwarted 








the insidious purpose of his enemies to humiliate and insult him.’’ ‘It | 


? 


is the way Mr. Conkling selected, 
(R. I.,) Press, <‘and Mr. Conkling should have moved out of his glass 
house before he began to throw so many stones.’’ In this way the 
‘* sacrifice of dignity ’’ notion is vigorously combated. The Philadelphia 
Press cannot see how either Mr. Conkling or his supporters could, in jus- 


is the comment of the Providence | 


months to bulldoze the President. There isn’t a trick known in the 
art of sneaking which has not been resorted to to force the President to 
withdraw Robertson’s nomination, and all this talk about ‘ fighting on 
a higher plane’ is perfect nonsense when such a person as Conkling is 
the enemy to be fought.”’ 

The positive step is considered by several newspapers as indicative 
of a bright future for the Administration. ‘‘ The news of the withdrawal 
of the nominations,’’ says the New York Evening Mail, ‘relieved 
doubts, dispelled anxieties, assured the people that their President was 
equal to the defence of the great powers entrusted to him, and cleared 
up the whole political atmosphere. There is a ‘high barometer,’ as 
regards political sentiment, from Maine to California, and the people 
rejoice.’’ The Detroit Post and Tribune regards the act as ‘‘a clear 
forerunner of an Administration that will satisfy the people,’’ and the 
Baltimore American says : ‘‘ President Garfield has answered the question 
‘Who is President?’ in language which the whole Republican party 
will approve, and which every man of every party that respects pluck 
cannot fail to applaud.’’ ‘‘ The act is as wise as it is brave,’’ adds the 
Rochester (N. Y.,) Democrat and Chronicle ; ‘‘it is as sagacious as it 
is manly. It is at once good politics and honorable conduct.”’ 

So the comment runs throughout the country. The smaller papers 
appear to be of much the same way of thinking as those from which 
extracts have been presented. Selecting Indiana as a representative 
State, it is found that, with two or three exceptions, the President’s 
course is approved. The Evansville (Ind.,) Zréune thanks the Presi- 
dent for having ‘‘ at last reluctantly humored the whim of his lordship, 
who was spoiling for a fight.” The Kokomo (Ind.,) Gazette says that 
**the President is doing exactly what the people here believe to be 
right ;’’ the Muncie (Ind.,) Vews adds: ‘‘ the country will support the 
President who is clearly in the right ;’? the Richmond (Ind.,) Padlad- 
ium is sure that ‘‘the people will support the President in the exercise 
of his privileges,’’ and the Logansport (Ind.,) /ourna/ approves ‘‘ the 
aggressive policy as the best thing under the circumstances.’’ As in 
Indiana, so in every other State it appears that the withdrawal of the 
nominations is regarded by nine out of ten papers as an aggressive move 
that right-thinking Republicans were satisfied to see. 


THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN LEAGUE. 


A variety of comment has been made upon the formation of the 
National Republican League, although many of the newspapers have 
contented themselves with stating its objects, entirely withholding criti- 
cism. The Democratic journals appear to be inclined to twit the 
Republican party because of ‘‘the necessity of such a step,’’ and one of 
them, the Little Rock (Ark.,) Gazeéte, remarks that, ‘‘ in attempting the 
party’s purification, the League has cut out work enough to last it a 
long time.’’ Speaking more seriously, the Vicksburg (Miss.,) Herald 
(Democratic, ) says ‘‘ the organization of the League means that there 
are far-seeing Republicans who have the sense and honesty to recognize 
and remedy the defects of the party before it is too late.’ 

One of the Republican critics of the movement, the Troy (N. Y.,) 
Jimes thinks th&t honest Republican voters will show ‘substantial 
unanimity in respect of all the propositions set forth, down to the 
seventh and eighth; and even as to these last, much will depend upon 
the construction and recognized meaning of the words.’’ ‘‘ There 
may be a question as to the life-tenure of routine officers, in some 
minds,’’ continues the Z7mes, ‘‘ or even tenure during good behavior. 
The policy of creating a permanent bureaucracy of office-holders under 
a Republican form of government is a doubtful one, but might, perhaps, 
be accepted with some degree of modification. It has not worked with 
entire satisfaction in other countries, and we see no special reason for 
its adoption here; but there is room for argument in regard to it, if 
not for conviction. That each department or branch of the Federal 
Government should be independent in the discharge of its functions 
under the Constitution, no one, we presume, will hesitate to admit.’’ 
The Zimes concludes that, if the object in view is to promote the 
ascendancy of Republican principles, the League should ‘hold its 
impressions subject to such modifications as time and circumstances 
may apparently render essential to party harmony and success.’’ The 
Boston Courier says:—‘‘ The formation of the new party, to which 
certain distinguished men stood sponsors in Philadelphia, last week, is 
interesting as a sign of the times, but can hardly be looked upon as the 
beginning of an important movement. Although it somewhat ambi- 


| tiously calls itself a new national party, it is practically merely another 


of the numerous civil service reform associations which have come into 
existence within the last ten years. There is at present no great and 


_ sharply-defined question around which a party may crystallize, nothing 


tice, have expected any other method of procedure on the part of the Ad- | 
| Movements of the kind merely indicate an unsettled state of the public 


ministration. The Press says:—‘‘ Mr. Conkling cannot find fault with 
this bold and energetic blow. It is simply turning his own weapons 
against him. He is an uncompromising fighter, and, in his fierce and 
tempestuous battles, he neither gives nor asks for quarter. 
decided to take issue with the President, and carry the war into the 
Senate, he accepted all the consequences.’’ Much more bitter against 


When he | 


Mr. Conkling than any of the journals mentioned, is the Chicago 77- | 


dune, which declares that ‘‘ Conkling has been trying for the last two | progress of the League may be, many of its objects will be attained.’’ 


which will appeal to the people at large as at once vital and distinctive. 


mind, and show that the times are slowly ripening towards the actual 
formation ofa new party.’’ The Indianapolis (Ind.,) Journa/ intimates 
that the League aims too high ; the Hartford (Conn.,) Courant reminds 
the gentlemen who are pressing the organization that ‘‘ the trying time 
will come when the pay-your-money period is reached ;’’ and the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.,) Sentinel concludes that, ‘‘ whatever ‘the immediate 
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SONNET. 
THE SHADOWY PAST. 


As the eye wanders down the dark-arch’d nave 

Of some cathedral, sternly carved and grim, 

And sees the tapered shrines, with incense dim, 
Relieve in light the ponderous walls and grave ;— 
Unnoticed and deserted are they, save 

For some faint, wandering soul, filled to the brim 

With quietness, who murmurs there a hymn.— 
So roves the mind o’er chequered years that pave 
The vaulted temple of the shadowy past. 

Then, at some unhushed, unseen confessional, 

Veiled Memory lingers, breathing penitence ; 
And the bowed heart, in beauteous grieving cast 

Before the altar of lost love, feels all 

Its gathered power swayed to one mournful sense. 


GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
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BUMBLE-BEES AND BIRD-MUVSIC. 


AY is here—the month for swarming, singing, mating birds—the 
N bumble-bee month—month of the flowering lilae—(and then my 
own birth-month). This summer is at least three weeks behind-hand ; but 
from appearances will yet make it up. 

As I jot this paragraph, I am out just after sunrise,and down an 
old farm lane towards a creek running in from the Delaware river 12 
miles off. The lights, perfumes, melodies—the blue birds, grass birds 
and robins in every direction—the noisy, vocal, natural concert! For 
undertones, a neighboring wood-pecker tapping his tree, and the distant 
clarion of chanticleer. Then the fresh earth smells—the colors, the 
delicate drabs and thin blues of the perspective. 
the grass has received an added tinge from the last two days. How 
the sun silently mounts in the broad clear sky, on his day’s journey ! 
How the warm beams bathe all, and come streaming kissingly anc! 
almost hot on my face ! P 

A few days since, the croaking of the pond-frogs and the first white 
of the dog-wood blossoms. Now the golden dandelions in endless 
profusion, spotting the ground everywhere. So May comes with her 
shows, lugging and whirling April apace! The white cherry and 
pear-blows—the wild violets, with their blue eyes looking up and 
saluting my feet, as I saunter the wood-edge—the rosy blush of bud- 
ding apple-trees—the light-clear emerald green of the wheat-fields— 
the darker green of the rye—a moist and warm elasticity pervading 
the air—the cedar-bushes profusely decked with their little brown 
apples—the summer fully awakening—the convocation of black birds, 

garrulous flocks of them, gathering on some tree, and making the hour 
and place noisy as I sit near. 

Birds and birds and birds,—darting, whistling, hopping or perched 
on trees. Never before have I seen, heard, or been in the midst of, and 
got so flooded and saturated with them and their performances, as this 
current month. Such oceans, such successions of them. Let me make 
a list of those I find here : 





Black birds (plenty), Turkey-buzzards, Cheewinks, 
Blue-birds (plenty), Flickers, Quawks, 
Ring-doves, Hen-hawks, -Ground robins, 
Robins (plenty), Yellow birds, Ravens, 
Owls, Thrushes, Gray snipes, 
Woodpeckers, Reed birds, Eagles, 
King-birds, Meadow-larks (plenty), Plover, 
Crows (plenty), Killdeer, High-holes, 
Wrens, Cat-birds (plenty), Herons, 
Kingfishers, Cuckoos, Tits, 

Quails, Pond snipes (plenty), Woodpigeons. 


Then an item of two special favorites. I had already discovered my 
kingfisher here—but only one—(for there are two, I have noticed three 
summers past). ‘This fine bright morning, as I am down by the creek, 
he has come out for a spree, circling, flirting, chirping at a round 
rate. While I am writing these lines he is disporting himself in scoots 
and rings over the wider parts of the pond, into whose surface he dashes, 
once or twice, making a loud sewse—the spray flying in the sun,— 
beautiful! I saw his white and dark-gray plumage and peculiar shape 
plainly, as he has deigned to come very near me. The noble, grace- 
ful bifd! Now he issitting on the limb of anold tree, high up, bending 
over the water—seems to “be looking at me while I ’memorandize. | 

~ almost fancy he knows me. 

Three Days Later.—My second kingfisher is here with his (or her) 
mate. I saw the two together flying and whirling around. I had 
heard, in the distance, what I thought was the clear, rasping staccato of 
the birds, several times already—but I couldn’t be sure the notes 

came from both until I saw them together. To-day, at noon, they ap- 
peared, but apparently either on business or for a little limited exercise 
only. No wild frolic now full of free fun and motion, up and down, 
for an hour. Doubtless, now they have cares, duties, incubation respon- 
sibilities, The frolics are deferred till summer-close. 


The bright green of 
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An Unknown.—To-day I noticed anew large bird, size of a nearly 
grown hen—a haughty, white-bodied dark-wing’d hawk—lI suppose a 
hawk, from his bill and general look—only he had a clear, loud, quite 
musical, sort of bell-like call, which he repeated again and again, at 
intervals, from a lofty dead tree-top, overhanging the water. Sat there 
a long time, and I on the opposite bank watchinghim. ‘Then he darted 
down, skimming pretty close to the stream—rose slowly, a magnificent 
sight, and sailed with steady wide-spread wings, no flapping at all, up 
and down the pond two or three times, near me, in circles in clear 
sight, as if for my delectation. Once he came quite close over my head ; 
1 saw plainly his hook’d bill and hard restless eyes. 

Bird-Whistling—How much music (wild, simple, savage, doubtless, 
but so tart-sweet, ) there is in whistling. It is four-fifths of the utterance 
of birds. ‘There are all sorts and styles. For the last half-hour, now, 
while I have been sitting here, some feathered fellow away off in the 
bushes has been repeating over and over again what I may call a kind 
of throbbing whistle. 

And now a bird about the robin size has just appeared, all mulberry 
red—flitting among the bushes—head, wings, body, deep red, not very 
bright—no song, as I have heard. 4 0’clock: There is a real concert 
around me,—a dozen different birds pitching in with a will. I wish I 
could even measurably describe it, and how | enjoy it, all to myself— 
for the spot here is a perfect rural solitude otherwise. 

Sunset.—TVhere have been occasional rains—and the grass, clover, 
young wheat and rye, potatoes, early onions, peas, and other growths, all 
show its vivifying influences. As I finish this, seated on a log close 
by the pond-edge, much chirping and trilling in the distance, and a 
feathered recluse in the woods near by is singing deliciously—not many 
notes, but full of music of almost human sympathy—continuing for a 
long, long while. Can it be the hermit thrush ? 








BUMBLE-BEES., 


Middle of May.—Nature marches in procession, in sections, like the 
corps of an army. ‘The black birds, bluebirds, frogs, dandelions and 
lilacs advented and had their season, and engrossed my interest. All 
have done much for me, and still do. But for the last two days it has 
been the great wild bee, the humble-bee, or ‘‘ bumble,’’ as the children 
call him. 

As I walk, or hobble, from the farm-house down to the creek, I 
traverse a lane of some 80 rods, fenced by old chestnut rails, of drab 
and straw color—rails with many splits, splinters, breaks, holes, &c., 
the choice habitat of those crooning, hairy insects. Up and down 
this lane, and by and between these rails, they swarm and dart and fly 
in countless myriads. As I wend slowly along, I am often accompanied 
with a moving cloud of them. ‘They play a leading part in my morn- 
ing, midday or sunset rambles, and often dominate the landscape in a 
way I never before thought of—fill the long lane, not by scores or hun- 
dreds only, but by thousands. Large and vivacious and swift, with 
wonderful momentum, and a loud swelling perpetual hum, varied now 
and then by something almost like a shriek, they dart to and fro, in 
rapid flashes, chasing each other, and (little things as they are,) con- 
veying to me a new and pronounced sense of strength, beauty, vitality 
and movement. Are they in their mating season? or what is the 
meaning of this plentitude, swiftness, eagerness, display ? As I walked, 
I thought I was followed by a particular swarm, but upon observation I 
saw that it was arapid succession of changing swarms, one after 
another. 

As I write this I am seated on a stout flat old rail, down the lane 
under a big wild-cherry tree—the warm day tempered by partial clouds 
and a fresh breeze, neither too heavy nor light—and here I sit long and 
long, enveloped in the deep musical drone of these bees, flitting, balanc- 
ing, darting to and fro about me by hundreds—big fellows with light 
yellow jackets, great glistening swelling bodies, stumpy heads and 
gauzy wings—humming their perpetual rich mellow boom. (Is there 
not a hint in it for a musical composition, of which it should be the 
back-ground ? some ‘‘ Bumble-Bee Symphony ?’’) 

How it all soothes, nourishes, lulls me, in the way most needed! The 
open air, the rye-fields, the apple-orchards. ‘The last» two days have 
been faultless in sun, breeze, temperature and everything; never two 
more perfect days, and I have enjoyed them wonderfully. My health is 
somewhat better and my spirit at peace. (Yet the anniversary of the 
saddest loss and sorrow of my life is close at hand. ) 

Another jotting, another perfect day. Forenoon, from 7 to 9, two 
hours enveloped in sound of bumble- bees and bird-music. Down in 
the apple-trees, and in a neighboring cedar, were three or four russet- 
backed thrushes, each singing his best, and roulading in ways I never 
heard surpassed. Two hours I abandon myself to merely hearing 
them, and indolently absorbing the scene. 

Almost every bird I notice has a special time in the year,—sometimes 
limited to a few days,—when it sings its best ; and now is the period 
of these russet-backs. Meanwhile, up and down the lane, the darting, 
droning, musical bumble-bees. A great swarm again for my entourage 
as I return home, moving along with me as before. 
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A SONATA TO END WITH. 


As I write this I am sitting near the brook under a tulip tree, 
yo feet high, thick with the fresh verdure of its young maturity—a 
beautiful object—every branch, every leaf perfect. From top to bot- 
tom, it swarms with myriads of these wild bees, whose loud and steady 
humming makes an undertone to the whole, and to my mood and the 
hour. All of which I will just bring to a close by extracting the fol- 
lowing verses from Henry A. Beers’ little volume : 





**As I lay yonder in tall grass 

A drunken bumble-bee went past 
Delirious with honey toddy. 

The golden sash about his body 

Scarce kept it in his swollen belly 

Distent with honey-suckle jelly. 

Rose liquor and the sweet pea wine 

Had filled his soul with song divine ; 
Deep had he drunk the warm night through ; 
His hairy thighs were wet with dew, 

Full many an antic he had played 

While the world went round through sleep and shade. 
Oft had he lit with thirsty lip 

Some flower-cup’s nectared sweets to sip. 
When on smooth petals he would slip, 

Or over tangled stamens trip, 

And headlong in the pollen rolled, 

Crawl out quite dusted o’er with gold, 

Or else his heavy feet would stumble 
Against some bud, and down he’d tumble 
Amongst the grass ; there lie and grumble 
In low, soft bass—poor maudlin bumble !’’ 


My notes are written off-hand in the latitude of middle New Jer- 
sey. Though they describe what I see—what appears to me—I dare 
say the expert ornithologist or entomologist will detect more than one 
slip in them. W. W. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

ROTESTANT Foreign Missions may be considered as an under- 
taking almost exclusively of this century. ‘This form of Christian 
enterprise was by no means out of the thoughts of earlier generations 
of Protestants, for Calvin actually procured the sending of twelve 
teachers to Brazil to instruct the natives in the reformed faith; and 
Cromwell is said to have projected a vast scheme of uniting the whole 
of Protestant Christendom in one missionary association. But, prior to 
the close of the last century, the agencies for propagating the reformed 
faith in heathen lands were confined to nations in possession of colo- 
nies over the seas, and their work was largely restricted to the inhabi- 
tants of dependent territories. Such was the history of the British 
‘*Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’’ for 
many of its one hundred and eighty years of existence. For want of 
colonial dependencies, Germany was almost destitute of Foreign Mis- 
sions until this century, although her churches were not without a zeal 
in the matter, which was shown by liberally supplying the societies of 
other nations with preachers and teachers. ‘The chief movements not 
identified with colonization were the early missions to the American 
Indians, and the Moravian enterprises. Yet Moravianism, though not a 
political or a commercial undertaking, was essentially a religious colo- 
nization society, extending itself by means of mission communities. 
It did not attack the literature, customs and faith of a nation or race, 
as modern missions aim to do, but established on distant shores societies 
of its own, which were to grow from the accession of native converts. 
The missions to American Indians collapsed almost wholly in the last 
century, as did the sporadic and ill-sustained efforts of zealous men to 
penetrate the fastnesses of idolatry with Christian doctrine, apart from 

the influence of colonization. 

Less than a century ago, Protestant Europe having been permeated 
by the pietism of which Franke and Wesley were apostles, and, under 
the influence of Schwartz’s splendid example, a new spirit animated 
Foreign Missions. Henceforth they were not the adjuncts of com- 
merce, but availed themselves of commerce chiefly to gain access to 
heathenism. They sought not political support, nor confined them- 
selves to the lines of national aggrandizement. Often the missionaries 
found themselves in antagonism with the policy of their home Govern- 
ments and the apprehension of traders, as Carey, Marshman and Ward 
were obliged for these reasons to place their work out of the jurisdiction 
of the East India Company. The modern Foreign Mission had its 
impulse in the zeal and hope of Christian faith. Its aims were pure 
proselytism. It sought not to carry European civilization into Asia, or 
the South Sea Islands, or the table-lands of South Africa, but to con- 
vert tribes and nations to the precepts of Jesus Christ. It made for 
itself ambitious ideals. which required for their accomplishment new 
methods. Its agents were ready to cut themselves off from kindred 
and home associates, and to enter into the life of the objects of their 
solicitude. They were to create a Christian literature in idolatrous 
tongues, to establish schools, and to make at influential centres native 
communities of converts. They were inspired with a magnificent pur- 
pose to subvert systems of religion venerable with the weight of cen- 
turies and interwoven with the social, civic and domestic life of whole 
empires, and to bring the myriads of alien races to worship at new 
shrines. And this propaganda has now grown to gigantic proportions, 
its missionaries being reckoned by thousands, and its revenues by mil- 





lions. 
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Has the outlay of money, sympathy, scholarship and life met with 
an encouraging result? Doubtless the supporters of Foreign Missions 
are contented with their achievements, or their resources would fail. 
But, in view of the large aims of these missions, have they made such 
inroads on idolatrous nations as to indicate the power of Christianity 
to subvert ancient faiths everywhere? If not, is the disappointment to 
be charged to the gospel itself, or to the methods of its dissemination ? 
Such questions thoughtful men are asking with increasing urgency and 
frequency. 

Without attempting to answer them directly, it may be enough to 
say that the work of converting educated and organized heathendom is 
on the eve of new methods. Such a change ought be expected, for it 
was impossible for so complex and vast an undertaking to be begun 
without experience, and to escape the need of constant modifications 
of the original plan and process. Years of widening observation and 
accumulating knowledge must reveal many past mistakes, and suggest 
many more efficient methods. Perhaps one of the greatest obstacles to 
the success of our Protestant propaganda has been the feeling that 
Christianity is a rival of other religions, rather than the consummation 
of their better elements; a notion that the gospel could have nothing 
in common with Buddhism, or Confucianism, or Lamaism, but must ut- 
terly displace them. Nor does the difficulty stop there, for our con- 
ception of Christianity is so interwoven with our manners, habits, laws, 
philosophy, and modes of thought, that it becomes a very nice affair 
to distinguish the essentials of the gospel from the inheritance we have 
received by virtue of our lineage, and from the results of our political 
and social environment. For this reason the temptation has quite con- 
stantly been to convert the heathen, not to Christianity alone, but to 
Western customs. ‘There has been but little conception of a possible 
Indian or Chinese Christianity, as there is of a Latin, and a German, 
and an Anglican Christianity. Until recently, our propagandists have 
held that there was no soil in heathendom where the gospel could 
take root; not in its literature, nor its ceremonies, nor its morals, nor its 
social conventions. A bishop, having missionary jurisdiction in China, 
not long ago told a company of clergymen that there was no point of 
contact between the religion of the people of the Celestial Empire and 
Christianity,—not even on the basis of the fifth commandment. He 
declared that their whole fabric of society rested upon an utter Pan- 
theism, and there could be no concord between Christ and that Belial. 
The bishop’s position may well be called in question, for it is against 
all historical analogy that any people could live together in a commu- 
nity for generations without some moral basis of order. But much of 
this feeling grows out of our Western sense of superiority on the one 
hand, and of the desire to find some strong justification for proselytism 
on the other. It is the most natural thing in the world for a mission- 
ary to seek and set out the needs of his undertaking. He goes to his 
work with the conviction that the heathen are in a deplorable state, his 
lines of observation among a strange people are among the depressed, 
and he sees everywhere the evil things of the country. He is likely to 
go further than this, and find in differences of customs and manners 
an inferiority to those of ‘his own nation. A difference is a depravity. 
As Max Miiller, in his essay on Buddhism, wrote nearly a score of years 
ago: ‘* The feeling which led the Hellenic races to divide the whole 
world into Greeks and Barbarians, is so deeply ingrained in human na- 
ture that not even Christianity has been able altogether to remove it. 
Thus, when we cast our first glance into the labyrinths of the religions 
of the world, all seems to us darkness, deceit and vanity.”’ 

If some mufti were to visit America to describe our manners, no 
doubt he would shock his Mahometan audience when he told them how 
our ladies went, unveiled, freely about the public streets of America, 
greeting their male acquaintances with nods of recognition, and even 
stopping to converse with them. All Islam would look upon that as 
the height of immodesty and indecorum. But this difference of manners 
is no proof of depravity, though a follower of the Arabian prophet 
would allege it as among the foremost of reasons for our conversion to 
his faith. Or, if an old Benares pundit, looking upon us as barbarians, 
were to come hither to discover what need there was for proselyting 
us, would he fail to notice our rum-shops in every street, the money- 
greed of our men, the dirtiness and wretchedness of our tenement- 
houses, the depredations of tramps and thieves, the ignorance and in- 
dolence of the Southern negroes, the profanity heard everywhere, opr 
treatment of the Chinese, and Indians, and the presence of Mormonism ? 
So long as he locked upon these things as characteristic of our society, 
and scorned as unworthy of him our laws, and faith, and morals, his 
endeavors to bring us to believe in the Vedas would be fruitless. 

The new era which is coming for our Foreign Missions will spring 
out of the comparatively recent, but earnest study of the heathen world. 
This study has been promoted by missionaries more than by any other 
class of people. They have been forced into it by the necessity of 
understanding the people whom they wished to benefit. Chiefly through 
their researches, modern scholars have been put in possession of the 
sacred classics of China, India and Persia. ‘These have come in dif- 
ferent versions, just as our Bible has come to us, not only in Hebrew 
and Greek manuscripts, but in the version of the Alexandrine Seventy, 
the Vulgate, the Samaritan Pentateuch and other forms. ‘Twenty years 
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ago, the Rev. Dr. J. Legge, in the employment of the London Mis- 
slonary Society, published the first volume of an edition of the Chinese 
classics. He felt that he must by his studies in this direction reach the 
foundations of the moral, social and political life of the people, or he 
could not do them any permanent good. Of his work Professor Miiller 
says: ‘Even if he had not converted a single Chinese, he would, after 
completing the work he had begun, have rendered most important aid 
to the introduction of Christianity into China.’’ For, as the same 
author urges in another essay upon missionaries, ‘‘ Let them examine 
the bulwarks they mean to overthrow. They will find them less formid- 
able from within than without. But they will also discover that they 
rest on a foundation which never ought to be touched—a faith in one 
God, the Creator, the Ruler and the Judge of the world.”’ 

Like these thoughts is Carlyle’s conception of Mahometanism, which 
he declares to be a kind of Christianity ; a thing not otherwise to be 
understood. Christianity is not to be viewed as one of many competi- 
tive religions; nor are all other religions to be reckoned emanations 
from a deceitful, deluding heart. These are the efforts of their founders 
to find God and his will, and Christianity is the consummate truth of 
things. It has relations on its moral and spiritual side with the work 
of all the great sages and teachers of mankind. St. Paul so treated it 
when he preached to the Athenians, quoting to them their own poets, 
and pointing to their own altars. Now, the great prophets of Asia 
known to us were reformers. Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius and 
Mahomet were reformers, striving to carry their people back to purer 
and more primitive conceptions of morals and of deity. And the in- 
fluence they have collectively exerted exceeds that of any single reli- 
gion on the face of the earth. When Christianity can be brought 
among these vast heathen nations as a reforming tendency, working 
within their literature and faith to purify and exalt them, it may expect 
to exert an influence as potent as that of their ancient sages. Then we 
shall get an Asiatic Christianity, loyal to Christ and permanent in its 
hold on the Eastern soul, while our missionaries leave to commerce and 
invention the task of Europeanizing that populous continent. 

Such is the new age dawning upon Foreign Missions, an age built 


up on the experience, industry and research of the most able, famous. 


and zealous servants of our propagandist societies. In this way the 
gospel first spread over the Roman Empire. It may not be necessary 
to do as Gregory Thaumaturgus did in the third century, and indulge 
the people in pleasures, while celebrating the memory of martyrs, like those 
of heathen festivals, in the hope that in time they would return to a 
better way of life, nor to concede pagan rites to the popular taste. 
Early Christianity grew because it was in possession of the learned lan- 
guages and the philosophy of the early centuries. It allied itself with 
Roman law, and became the advocate of its order whenthe Empire was 
shaken by barbarous foes. From within it worked its conquest of 
ancient society. ‘* Surely, it is not necessary,’’ writes Miiller again, 
‘in order to prove that our religion is the only true religion, that we 
should insist on the utter falseness of all other forms of belief. We 
need not be frightened if we discover traces of truths,—traces even of 
Christian truth,—among the sages and law-givers of other nations. St. 
Augustine was not frightened by this discovery, and every thoughtful 
Christian will feel cheered by the words of that pious philosopher when 
he boldly declares that there is no religion which, among its many 
errors, does not contain some real and divine truth.’’ It is the posses- 
sion of that truth, however feebly or obscurely present, which dedicates 
all mankind to conversion to Christianity. When our Foreign Missions, 
having found that truth in the systems they would displace, plant 
themselves upon it, and work outward thence, they will have new ac- 
cess of power. Within the citadel the conquest is far easier than with- 
out. 


LITERATURE. 
SMITH’S CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF GENESIS. 


ERHAPS the most distinguished among the English laborers in the field of As- 
syrian research, is the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor of Comparative Philology at 
Oxford University, and a member of the Old Testament Revision Committee, who, in 
the work before us, has edited Mr. George Smith’s “ Chaldean Account of Genesis,” 
and brought it down to the present time. During the five years which have elapsed 
since the publication of the first edition, much progress has been made in the art of 
deciphering the arrow-headed characters impressed on the clay tablets which have been 
found in large quantities at Nineveh, and they are now translated as easily and 
certainly as the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and almost as much so as the more difficult 
portions of the Old Testament. 

Although the time has not yet come to draw their full consequences from these 
interesting discoveries, the net results of the labors of Oppert, Lenormant and Guyard 
in France, of Schrader, Delitzsch, Haupt and Hommel in Germany, and of Rawlin- 
son, Smith, Norris and Sayce in England, are of the highest interest. Not the least 
important of these results is the demonstration of the existence, two thousand years, at 
least, before the Christian era, in the heart of Asia, ofa primitive dark or red-skinned 
people, now known as the Accadians, but who called themselves Adamu, and who 
have been conjectured to be those “men” with whose daughters the white-complex- 
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ioned Semites, “ the sons of God,” intermarried, and thus brought on the Deluge. This 
dark-skinned race, whose existence was not suspected thirty years ago, had in pre- 
historic times developed a high civilization; and the most recent linguistic researches 
would seem to indicate that it is to them that China originally owed its lan- 
guage and its arts. What is even more interesting, is the fact that their religious 
ideas seem to have impressed themselves on the whole ancient world. From them the 
Babylonians, who spoke a language allied to that of the Phoenicians and the Hebrews, 
derived their theology; and it is to them also that much of the mythology of Greece 
and Rome can now be traced. Nor did their influence on human thought end there. 
On their return from the Babylonian captivity, the Jews brought back certain ideas on 


| the subject of angelic beings which, in turn, have largely influenced Christian Lelief. 


| an Assyrian bas-relief, where he is being pursued by the god Adar, 





The great medieval devil himself, with horns, claws, tail and wings, is found on 
The two figures 
seem, in the original symbolism, to have been personifications of darkness and light, 
and in one shape or another to have passed from the Accadians to the Babylonians, 
and thence, through the Phoenicians, the Hebrews and the early Gnostic sects of Chris- 
tianity, down even to our own times, 

Tothe Accadians, living on the highlands of Asia, must be accredited considerable 
knowledge of astronomy; and the division of the sun’s path through the heavens into 
twelve parts, bearing substantially the same names as at present, was made by them. 
‘Chat the twelve labors of Hercules were an allegory to signify the yearly course of the 
sun through the twelve signs of the zodiac, has long been known; but the Nineveh 
tablets show that the fable is taken from an Accadian source. ‘The legend of Arthur and 
the legend of Hiram Abiff are merely modern versions of it. The story of Perseus 


| and Andromeda came from a Chaldean myth, forming one of the lays of the great epic 


of Assyria. 

This poem, fragments only of which have been brought to light, is of transcendent in- 
terest to the student of comparative mythology. It isa transcript from the much earlier 
literature of the more civilized Babylonians, who, as already said, were indebted for 
their mythology to the Accadians. The hero is called [zdubar, which means a mass 
of fire, and was originally the Accadian god of light, who presided over the creation 
of fire by the rubbing of two sticks together, and then a personified form of the sun-god. 
Both among the Accadians, who were a Turanian race, and the Aryans of India, the 
awe with which fire is always spoken of seems to point back to that primitive time in 
the history of our race when fire, the firstarm put into the hands of man to dominate 
nature, had not yet been mastered, Primeval man knew it already as a heavenly man- 
ifestation, warming and lighting him from afar in the sun, and coming down to the 
earth as lightning. To obtain fire by rubbing two sticks together, was then, in his eyes, 
to cause a god to be born,—to make him come down from heaven to earth. Hence, 
the name Izdubar,—the god of the under lip, or the lower stick, in which fire was pro- 
duced by friction,—was the same as that of the sun itself. 


The poem is arranged upon an astronomical principle, its twelve books or tablets 
corresponding with the twelve signs of the zodiac, the year commencing at the 
vernal equinox. The eleventh tablet, which contains the Episode of the Deluge, an- 
swers to Aquarius, the “ man bearing a pitcher of water,” (who must needs meet those 
who are going to celebrate the Passover,) our month of February, and the eleventh 
month of the Accadian year called “the rainy ;” while itis in the second month, that of 
the “ directing bull,” and under the sign of Taurus, that Hea-bani, half-man, half-bull, 
is brought to Izdubar in the second tablet, -The lion is slain by Izdubar under the 
zodiacal Leo, the month of July, when Hercules is invested with the skin of the 
Cleonean lion, the latter being represented in all probability among the Hebrews 
by the tribe of Judah. The lamentation which the hero makes over the corpse of his 
friend and seer, Hea-bani, is made in the “dark month” of Adar, at the end of the 
year. Like the autumnal sun, too, Izdubar sickens in the eighth book, corresponding 
with the month of October, and only recovers his health and brilliance after bathing in 
the waters of the ocean at the beginning of the year. 


Professor Sayce points out that what is known by commentators as the Jehovistic 
version of the Deluge, agrees not only in some of its details, but even in phraseology, 
with the eleventh book of the Chaldean poem. In its primitive form, however, there 
is reason to think the hero of the Babylonian story of the Flood was a personification of 
the sun named Tam-zi or Tammuz, the Phcenecian Adonis, denoting the life-giving 
luminary of day, who sails upon his ark behind the clouds of winter, to re-appear when 
the rainy season is past. The mountain on which the survivors come to land was 
originally the great mythic mountain of the East which joins the sky and the earth. 
According to Schirren’s and Gerland’s theory, the deluge of the Babylonians has been 
transferred from the sky to the earth, the sun and the moon being imagined in the orig- 
inal myth as peaks emerging out of the flood, sometimes as canoes, sometimes as 
a man and his wife, the sole survivors (except, perhaps, the stars, their children,) from 
the inundation. . 

The sixth lay of the great epic is perhaps the most interesting and suggestive. It 
corresponds with the month of August, when the sun, in the decline of the year, 
passes through the midst of the constellation Virgo; and it describes the descent of 
Ishtar into Hades, in pursuit of her dead husband. The sun, daily shifting his place 
among the fixed stars, was believed by the ancients to be alive; and his yearly con- 
junction with the fruitful virgin of the sky in the harvest month, seems to have made a 
deep impression on their imagination, giving rise to some of the most beautiful legends 
of the Oriental and Greek mythology. «Carrying in her hand a spike of wheat, ” 
says Lalande, the astronomer, “she was called Ceres, the goddess of harvest. Ceres’ 
uniting with Neptune produced a horse, because, when that constellation sets, that of 
Pegasus rises, Inasmuch as Virgo is next to the Scales, they made Themis of her; 
and as she is close by the celestial Ship, she became the goddess of navigation, Isis’ 
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thus the city of Paris, which is the city of Isis, has a ship for its emblem. Inthe 
spring, when she rose at nightfall, she was the sybil who opened the gates of hell; at 
the equinox, she opened the gate of day; at the winter solstice, she rose at midnight ; 
she was Janus, who commenced the year; she was the star of the Eastern magi, which 
announced the birth of Jesus Christ.” The sun passing out of the sign of the virgin, 
Venus laments the death of Adonis, and Ceres that of Proserpine, while Isis follows 
Usiris to hell in his winter descent below the equinoctial line. In the Semitic allegory, 
she isa fair damsel who lies in the bosom of her lord, the king, that he may get heat 
in his old age; while, in the fancy of the artists of the Middle Ages, she is the Blessed 
Virgin herself, translated from earth to heaven, “lost in the blaze of her son’s divine 
light,” clothed with the sun and having the harvest moon under her feet. The Church, 
which does not disdain to consecrate Pagan ideas to Christian uses, has fixed the 15th 
of August, when the stars forming the constellation Virgo are invisible by reason of the 
rays of the sun, as the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. — 

The Fathers of the Church, and especially Saint Augustine and Origen, freely ac- 
knowledged that portions of the Old Testament had an allegorical meaning; and Mai- 
monides, the great Jewish philosopher of the seventeenth century, cautions the student, 
in case he discovers the secret meaning of the first chapter of Genesis, not to tell any- 
body. However this may be, both Phcenicians and Hebrews professed to have mi- 
grated from Chaldea, and, hence, it is not surprising that in the fragments of Babylon- 
ian literature which have come to light, we find stories resembling those of Babel, of 
the Fall, of the Sacrifice of Isaac, and of the destruction of a wicked city by fire from 
heaven. The sacred tree of Babylonia, with its attendant cherubs,—the very word 
used by the Assyrians,—recalls Biblical analogies, while the principal story of the cre- 
ation in the Chaldean account substantially agrees, as far as it is preserved, with the 
Biblical narrative. 

Professor Sayce is of opinion that the SabLath was an Accadian institution, inti- 
mately connected with the worship of the seven planets. Each day was dedicated to 
the sun, moon, or one of the five planets, and the word Sabbath itself, under the form 
of Sabattu, was known to the Assyrians, and explained by them as “a day of rest for 
the heart,” The Accadian words by which the idea of Sabbath is denoted, literally 
mean “a day on which work is unlawful,” and are interpreted in the bi-lingual tablets 
as signifying **a day of peace,” or “ completion of labors.” 

The wonderful discoveries of which we have tried to present the reader with a 
general otttline, are doubtless destined in time to make a deep impression on the popu- 
lar mind, and it is to be feared that they will be availed of by some to throw discredit 
upon revealed religion itself. A little consideration, however, will tend to quiet any 
such apprehensions. Constituted as man is, the mixing of abstract truth and human 
error is unavoidable. It was a fancy of the Kabalists that the soul of man of its own 
accord detaches itself from the bosom of God and comes down to earth, to clothe 
itself in flesh in order that it may be developed spiritually, gaining experience by rude 
contact and conflict with matter. Just so, Judaism necessarily assumed, in its outward 
manifestation, some of the forms of the Babylonian and the Egyptian religions with 
which the minds of the Hebrews were imbued, Availing themselves of the existing 
ideas, the prophets strove, and not in vain, to lift the Israelites to a higher plane of 
thought and aspiration. It detracts nothing from the Christian religion that in its 
ecclesiastical development it availed itself of existing ideas and practices, while 
breathing into them a new and spiritual life. So far as the eye can distinguish, there 
is no difference between the simple cell in which originates the body of a Newton and 
that from which is evolved his dog Diamond; but, in their subsequent development, 
how vast the difference! 

These reflections seem naturally to spring from the discovery that the religious 
ideas of the Accadians have had a marked effect on the thought of civilized man for 
the last four thousand years; but it must not be supposed that the literature of Assyria 
was confined to works of a religious character. Historical texts and chronological tab- 
lets, treaties, dispatches, proclamations and reports on the state of the Empire and 
military affairs, formed another large section of the library, some of whose fragments 
are now in the British Museum. Natural history was represented by bi-lingual lists of 
mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, and plants, trees, grasses, reeds, and grains, 
earths, stones, and so forth. ‘These lists are classified according to the supposed na- 
ture and affinities of the different species, and show a considerable advance in the sci- 
ences.” Mathematics, grammar, lexicography and geography, legal and civil literature, 
are represented, some of them largely, in this strange library, whose indestructible ma- 
terial has saved it from the conflagration which destroyed the royal palace of Nineveh. 
Most of the tablets were coy ied from early Babylonian ones, which have in most cases 
disappeared ; but the copies are sufficient to show the “ wonderful progress in culture 
and civilization already made by the people of Chaldea long before the age of Moses or 
even Abraham.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1881. 337 pp. 


CO-OPERATION AS A BusINESS.—By Charles Barnard,—Mr. Barnard has given us in 
this little work a clear and concise account, in the plainest language, of the various 
flourishing co-operative societies of Europe and America. The various sketches in the 
body of the work, together with the list of books and papers given at the close, the 
full index, and the appendix giving the addresses of the various co-operative associa- 
tions, make the volume quite a convenient handbook on the subject. The aim of the 
writer is “ to show how certain people have united their capital, labor and custom, to 
save money, build a home, bury the children, pay the doctor, start a shop and stave off 
the pawnbroker, the sheriff, and the poor-house.” He shows that co-operation is a 
spontaneous and inevitable outgrowth of democratic society; that itis simply an eco- 
noinical way of doing business, and happens incidentally to be also practical Christi- 
anity. «It represents the good of all as opposed to the gain of the few, and substitutes 
mutuality, helpfulness, justice, convenience and cheapness, for competition, selfishness 





and useless expense and wastefulness.” The author thinks that, whether co-operation 
ever becomes universal or not, it has already met with remarkable success, is an estab- 
lished thing, and has produced a deep impression on business. In America the idea has 
not yet made much headway, owing to our proverbial impatience of penny-wisdom and 
small thrift. But even with us there are quite a number of successful co-operative societies, 
and it is natural to find the most flourishing ones in the city of Benjamin Franklin and 
William Penn, Mr. Barnard gives us in his opening chapter a bright and breezy ac- 
count of the workings of the Philadelphia building and loan associations, and shows 
us one of the chief reasons why Philadelphia is the happiest city in the world,—~z. e., 
because its people own their homes. These societies also perform the functions of savings 
banks. As building societies, they differ from some of the English building societies. 
The Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, ¢. g., does not take mortgages from its 
members, but requires the members to pay down ten per cent. on the cost, and then 
pay rent, which rent serves to pay for the house by instalments; if a man fails to pay, 
he gets his money back. Mr. Barnard next gives a descriptive sketch of the well- 
known Shaftesbury Park Estate near Battersea, with its thousand and odd cheerful and 
elegant workmen’s homes. It is really amazing to read of the flowers and bath rooms, 
public washing machinery, public halls, and substantial comforts of this model village 
or city quarter. Hundreds of applicants are always waiting their turn for vacant houses. 
The company is a private one, but is conducted on co-operative principles. We are 
glad to see the author recommending that our American building associations adopt 
the English custom of refunding to the man who fails to pay his interest and dues, at 
least one-half or two-thirds of the instalments he has paid in. 


The first chapter concludes with an account of the * Hubert Home Club Associa- 
tions” of New York City, which are clubs, or joint-stock associations, of persons uniting 
to build apartment-houses. As to the author’s full account of the great complicated 
co-operative institutions of England,—the Baking Societies, Rochdale Stores, Paisley 
Shawl Manufacturing and the Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society,—the only fault 
we have to find is that he fails anywhere to give an explanation of the system of tin 
tokens which would be understood by one hearing of them for the first time in this 
book. An interesting chapter is that which describes the “ Army and Navy Co-opera- 
tive Society’s” establishment and the “ Ladies’ Dress Association.”” The former oc- 
cupies an imposing building on the fashionable Victoria Avenue, in the West End, 
London. The aim of this society is simply to buy goods of all kinds at wholesale, and 
retail them to its members at the lowest possible price. ‘There are other of these aristo- 
cratic associations. At first, they scarcely resembled the humble societies of the North 
of England; but the great outcry raised by the forsaken shop-keepers of Regent Street,- 
compelled them to unite with their humble predecessors, and become, nominally, at 
least, savings institutions, and to pay interest and dividends. The “ Ladies’ Dress 
Association,” recently formed in London, “aims to supply for cash all kinds of wo- 
men’s and children’s wearing apparel and household material.’ It pays six per cent. 
interest on its shares. None but members can trade at the shops, as is the case in all 
co-operative stores of the richer classes. ‘A Co-operative Dress-Supply Association,” 
fcunded upon exactly the same plan, and in partial connection with the London so- 
ciety, is to be started in New York. The capital is placed at $250,000, divided into 
9,960 shares, of $25 each, entitled to a fixed dividend of six per cent. There will be 
some twenty-four different departments in the establishment. Chapter fifth describes 
the poor folks’ burial insurance societies of Scotland, by means of which poor per- 
sons are assured of a decent private burial, Chapter sixth is devoted to “ Provident 
Dispensaries,’—English mutual institutions, which have for their object to furnish 
good and cheap medical assistance to people of moderate means. Both this chapter 
au! that on co-operative stores contain complete sets of by-laws and rules for starting 
similar societies, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1881, Pp. 234. 


THE Baiirr’s MAip.—A romance from the German of E. Marlitt, by Mrs. A. L. 
Wister.—A piece of fiction so faithful to life as to seem no fiction ; a summer love-idyl, 
invested with the nameless charm and quaintness of old-world existence; a plot of the 
simplest and most transparent character, yet with mysteries and surprises so skilfully 
handled, and a ¢echnigue so fresh and rich, that the book cannot be laid down until it 
is finished at a single sitting,—these are the light and airy qualities that constitute what 
may be called the novel of refreshment, and “ The Bailiff’s Maid” possesses them in an 
eminent degree. Marlitt’s novels deserve their popularity, and it is fortunate that they 
have fallen into the hands of so excellent an interpreter as Mrs. Wister, whose 
translations have all the life and vigor of original productions. ‘The scene of our 
story is a beautiful secluded manor in the uplands of the Thuringian forest—just the 
place for the new heir of the estate, Herr Markus, the wealthy young manufacturer 
from Berlin, to fall in love on occasion of his first visit; and fall in love he does, most 
hopelessly, and, much to his dismay, with the queenly and mysterious maid of the farm 
steward or bailiff. Far be from us the bad taste to spoil the reader’s enjoyment by 
revealing the mystery connected with this charming creation. This bit of fiction 
forms the vertebra of the story. The mystery is kept up a trifle too long after the 
reader has discovered it; but still one’s interest does not flag. The chief characters 
are sharply defined and individualized. We like them all; there is no ugly villain 
amongst them, and we are in the merriest humor from the beginning to the end of the 
drama. Frau Griebel is a rural Rhadamanthus, one of those tender-hearted but hard_ 
featured old gossips, whose marplot mischievous tongues never cease to wag and rail, 
and whose stern judgments never fail to be betrayed by a heart that melts with pity 
at the sight of a suffering human being. The hero, Herr Markus, with all his fine 
qualities, exhibits some of that brutality, that disgusting mixture of cringing flattery 
and arrogant contempt in his attitude towards woman, which so often characterize the 
.urious Teuton, and form a very dark blot, indeed, on the splendid national escutcheon. 
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There are touches of the brush here and there which show that the author is paint- 
ing from life, The landscape preserves its local tone. Then there are bits of realistic 
description, such as the bee thumping against the window-pane and the dog essaying 
feebly to bark, but giving it up on account of the heat. It is a fine touch, too, that 
about Herr Markus losing his customary humor when in love, and _ being totally unable 
to laugh when he was extremely desirous of relieving his embarrassment by so doing. 
It is to be regretted that Mrs. Wister should help to obliterate the distinction between 
The German 

1881. 


the words novel and romance, by calling her translations romances. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


roman is not always our romance, 


KNIGHTS OF To-DAy, or Love and Science.—Mr, Charles Barnard’s stories are con- 
structed in the Jules Verne style, but deal rather more with love and adventure than with 
science, All the stories in this volume have been published in the magazines, except 
“The Sanitary Measure,” here appearing for the first time, The idea of the story is 
ingenious, and possesses, in a lesser degree, an interest like that of the “ Swiss Family 
Robinson,” Professor Scantacre, of New York City, has a limited income and a large 
family ; the problem is how to spend the summer cheaply and happily. He hits upon 
the idea of fitting up an old scow for the season into a floating summer residence, and 
anchoring her behind the beach at Sandy Hook. The boys are jubilant, the mother 
dubious. But the thing isdone. The I'rofessor and the boys put up a house upon the 
deck; partitions are run, walls papered and decorated, curtains hung for doors, the 
cheapest materials being used, of course, but everything having a neat and pretty look. 
The craft is towed down to Sandy Hook ; the family take possession ; the curious ark 
is named “The Sanitary Measure,” and such it proves to all concerned. The Profes- 
sor’s daughter, Patience, displays her scientific skill in various ways, and also succeeds 
in bringing out the latent manhood in a young fellow named Trefoil, a city acquaintance 
who visits “The Sanitary Measure” in a steam yacht. Before the summer is over, 
Love has thrown over these two his infrangible shining net. ’Tis the old drama re-en- 
acted under novel circumstances. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1881. Pp. 256. 


ASPECTS OF GERMAN CULTURE.—By G. S. Hall.—In this volume the author gives us 
in book form a number of letters from Berlin which he sent to 7Ze Nation, together 
with other papers of cognate character. Dr. Hall impresses usas a clear-headed and calm 
observer, but not as possessing that personal sympathy which is necessary to the finest 

He sees all things a@é extra. On one or two points we think he slips into 
His estimate of Ritschl’s theological position is not that which we have derived 
from the study of his works. And this is the more important, as Ritschl is the only 
real leader in the German theology of to-day. His secession from the Tiibingen School 
was an event which marked a new era; and around him there is growing up a school 
of anti-metaphysical theologians, who are more anxious to account for the Church and 


insight. 
error. 


Christianity, as they actually exist, than to theorize about them. 

Especially interesting we have found his re-statement of the wonderful history of 
Laura Bridgeman, which is America’s chief contribution to those psychological studies 
which now take the place formerly held by philosophical speculation. Dr. Hall’s 
book is chiefly taken up with the scientific and metaphysical aspects of his subject. 
James R, Osgood & Co,, Boston. 1881, 


PRopl EM OF HUMAN LirE.—By A, Wilford Hall.—This is a book whose scale seems 
to show that it was prepared for readers with a great deal of leisure. Its five hundred 
pages of double columns, and almost lexicon octavo size, are devoted to a vigorous on- 
slaught upon the doctrines of the scientific men whose likenesses face the title-page,viz., 
Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, Helmholtz and Mayer. Mr. Darwin is Mr. Hall’s 
chief target; but he devotes more space, by way of a preliminary, to the over- 
throw of the theory cf the identity and conservation of forces, as expounded by Mr, 
‘Tyndall. He is of the mind that the champions of religious faith have not been half ag- 
gressive enough ; thit they have made mischievous concessions to a science which is noth- 
ing but an organized assault upon religion. He shows no quarter to evolutionist theories 
in any shape, and regards as a kind of treason the disposition of some theologians to 
admit that they may be held consistently by a good Christian. Mr. Hall is very much 
in earnest, and his earnestness even gives his book a kind of swing and energy which 
make it readable for a time. He is acute also, and his book contains sugges- 
tions which might have attracted attention, if he had put them forward in a different 
spirit. But, on the whole, we must pronounce it a failure. The cause of Christianity, 
which he has at heart, will gain nothing from such a defence. His own system of physi- 
cal science is no more to be identified with the Gospel, than is that which he attacks. 
What man’s place in nature is, we may leave with safety for the Huxleys and Darwins 
What his place above nature is, is all that concerns the theologian. . FE. J. 
1881. 


to settle. 
Hale & Co., New York. 

DrRYDEN.—By G. Saintsbury.—English Men of Letters Series.—The British Philistin- 
ism, about which Mr. Richard Grant White discoursed most acutely and amusingly in 
a recent .d¢/antic, is a very queer thing, and its manifestations are almost innumer- 
able. A few weeks ago, for instance, the Saturday Review had a long and apprecia- 
tive article on « Uncle Remus,” evidently written by some one who knew the value of 


Mr. Ifarris’s work; but nowhere in the whole essay is there the faintest suggestion of | 


any consciousness that “ Uncle Remus” was a humorous book. To the Seturuay 
A'eview, it was as serious a book as Max Miiller’s «Chips from a German Workshop,” 
or any other book of the kind. Again, in the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy’s admirable « History 
of Classical Greek Literature,” published a year or two ago, there is a consideration of 
the various translatjons into English of the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey ;” the list of trans- 
lators includes F. W. Newman, Lord Derby, Sir J. Herschel, Dean Merivale, J. S. 
Blackie, Wersley, Wright, Musgrave and Brandreth ; it does not include William Cullen 
Bryant. This ignorance or ignoring of American work is common enough among English 


writers, The latest instance is to be found in the book before us. Mr. Saintsbury is 
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' Life-Histories of Butterflies,” dealing especially with American species. 





a frequent contributor to the London Academy, where he is wont now and then to re. 
view American books with much parade of intimate acquaintance with American liter. 
ature. There is to be detected in all he writes about an American author, a certain air 
of courtly condescension which is as amusing as it is ridiculous. In his prefatory note 
to this monograph on Dry¢en, Mr. Saintsbury remarks that there is “ little chance of 
fresh information being obtained about the poet,” and therefore acknowledges his 
‘debt to Johnson, Malone, Scott, Mitford, Bell, Christie, the Rev. R. Hooper, ard the 
writer of an article in the Quarterly Review for 1878.” This seems an exhaustive list; 
and the omission from it of the name of James Russell Lowe:! may fairly be taken as 
proof that Mr. Saintsbury does not know that Lowell wrote an essay on Dryden. ‘The 
English critic is ready enough to quote an anonymous: writer in the Quarterly Review, 
and “the Rev. R. Hooper,”—whoever he may be,—but he actually does not know of 
the existence of an essay of Lowell’s, any page of which is worth a chapter of his book ! 

It must not be supposed from these remarks that Mr. Saintsbury’s “ Dryden ” is a poor 
piece of work—far from it, The book is a painstaking, intelligent, well-made biogra- 
phy, written by a man who has mastered the period as well as the subject, who has 
sought to consult all available authorities, and to do his best, The ignorance of Low- 
ell’s essay is merely a characteristic instance of British Philistinism. The book itself 
is a characteristic specimen of honest British journeyman work in literature. The chap- 
ter on Dryden’s dramatic works presents forcibly what we believe to be a sound view , 
but it is weakened not a little by the same ignorance of the practical part of the drama 
which deprived those pages of his “Primer of French Literature” which referred to the 
contemporary French dramatists, of all value. On page 118, he even gives in to the pes- 
tilent heresy of plays written to be read and not acted, as though the inactable play 
were not a self-evident absurdity. Besides trying to do justice to Dryden’s dramas in 
themselves, Mr. Saintsbury shows how useful the writing of them was to the future 
work of the poet; as he says, in what is by far the best bit of criticism in the 
whole volume, “ Fourteen years of dramatic practice did more than turn out some ad- 
mirable scenes and some even more admirable criticisms, They acted as a filtering res- 
ervoir for his poetical powers, so that the stream, which, when it ran into them, was 
the turbid and rubbish-laden current of ‘ Annus Mirabilis, flowed out as impetuous, 


| as strong, but clear, and without base admixture, in the splendid verse of ¢ Absalom and 


Achitophel.’”” Harper Brothers, New York. 1881. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


**7 THE REPUBLIC OF GOD,” is announced for early publication by Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. Its author, Rev. Dr. Elisha Mulford, is well known as the writer of 
a book entitled « The Nation,” which appeared in 1870, and is regarded by competent 
judges as the most profound and exhaustive study of American political philosophy 
which has ever been published. Dr. Mulford’s new book treats with equal thorough- 
ness and more mature power fundamental questions of religion, of discussion between 
religion and science, the controversy with modern agnosticism, and the relations of re- 
ligion and philosophy. 

“ The Gospel of the Resurrection,” by Rev. J. M. Whiton, of Newark, N, J., will 
be published shortly by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Though not controversial, it is 
likely to cause no little discussion ; and the view taken by the author will commend 
itself so strongly to candid minds, that it will probably have a very wide reading, 

«“ The Fair Barbarian” has reached a sale of more than 10,000 copies, and is still 
gaining ;—a great success for Mrs. Burnett, and for Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co, 

«“ The Library” is the subject of the latest volume of the “Art at Home” series, 
written by Andrew Lang, with a chapter on “ English Illustrated Work,” by Austin 
Dobson. 

Dr. Richard S, Storr’s address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Ilarvard last 
year, on the “ Recognition of the Supernatural in Letters and Life,” is to be published 


' immediately by Messrs. Anson D, T. Randolph & Co., of New York. 


Before the close of this year, Mr, F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass., will give to 
the world the literary remains of Theodore Parker, including an autobiography, and, 
perhaps, a new volume of sermons, with sketches of the younger Adan:s, Webster and 
Channing. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have in press Mr. S. H. Scudders’s * Structure and 
It is in part 
a reproduction of a series of Lowell Institute Lectures, and is very copiously illustrated. 

A volume of the “ Life and Letters” of the late Dr. Francis Lieber is in prepara- 
tion by Mr. Thos. S. Perry, of Boston. 

An interesting memorial of Professor Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, has been issued from the Government printing office, in accordance with a reso- 
lution of Congress passed in 1869. 

Mr. W. D. Howells, Mr. T. B. Aldrich and Miss Lucy Larcom receive conditional 
legacies of $5,000 each, under the will of the late James T. Fields; 7. ¢., they will be 
given the money at his widow’s death, if she does not, in her testamentary dispositions, 
provide differently. 

Two interesting books are yet to be brought out by American publishers—a con- 


_densed edition of the “ Metternich Memoirs,” with notes, and a volume on “ Bona- 


parte before the Eighteenth Brumaire,” founded on Tung. 

Mr. Dion Boucicault has published, with Osgood, a little book called “ The Story 
of Ireland,” and characteristically announces that he will not go to Dublin during 
the European voyage on which he has just entered, lest his presence there might pro- 
voke too great a sensation. 

Professor Erasmus Wilson’s new book on “ Egyptian History” is to be published 
by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 

Dr. W. G. Blaikie’s “ Personal Life of Dr. Livingstone,” which was so favorably 
received here, has reached a second edition in London, and there is added to it a 
hitherto unpublished paper on the Boers of the Transvaal. 

«Through Cities and Prairie Lands,” is to be the title of Lady Duffus Hardy’s 
book of American travels. 

A book of considerable interest and value is announced in England. The first part 
of Foster’s ‘ Collectanea Genealcgica,” to contain an alphabetical list of members of 
Parliament from the earliest time, with details of their services and brief biographical 
notices. A book of this sort, it may be added, is much needed in this country, the 
existing conpendiums being in too many instances scrappy and inaccurate, 
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Another translation of “ Faust,” bya Mr. James Adey Birds, has just been published. 

Mr. Richard Jeffreys, author of «‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” has just completed a 
new work, which will be published next month, in two volumes, by Messrs, Cassell & 
Co., under the title of “ Wood Magic : a Fable.” 

The last number of the British “ Statistical Atlas ” gives an excellent series of maps 
indicating at a glance the prevalence of crime in each part of the three Kingdoms— 
the prisons and reformatories, crimes, arrests, police forces, etc. 

General Lew Wallace’s “ Ben-Hur, a Tale of the Christ,” has, on the whole, met 
with a favorable reception from the critics over sea, though some defects of detail are 
pointed out, such as citing the Ptolemies as types of the pure Egyptian, and calling the 
Nazarites heterodox, instead of the saints of the Hebrew community. 

«« Henry Gréville ” has published a new novel—* Madame de Dreux,” said to be 
in her best style. 

Hugo’s new book, which should reach this country in a few days, will be interesting. 
as it contains a comedy and a drama, and Hugo has not appeared as a dramatist since 
he wrote “ Ruy Blas” and “ Les Burgraves,” some forty years ago. The book con- 
cludes with a poem, “ Les Revolutions,” so that there does not seem to be much hope 
for those admirers of the poet who have been looking for his abandonment of his 
recent style for a return to the manner of the “ Chansons des Rues et des Bois,” and the 
“© Odes et Ballades.” 

The death is announced of one of the most eminent of modern German philologists, 
Professor Dr. Bernhard Schmitz, author of the well-known “ Encyclopzedia of the Phil- 
ological Study of the Modern Languages,” 

Four thousand papers were recently submitted to a Viennese scientific institution 
which had offered a prize for a treatise on “« The Ideality of Time and Space.” 

The Burmese residents of Rangoon have formed an association with a capital of 
$300,000 for the establishment of a large library and the publication of the best works 
in their language, and a similar association has been established among the Moham- 
medans of Madras. 

Seeking and Saving is the name of a new English paper, devoted to penitentiary 
and home mission work, 

General Grant is the subject of a memoir in the current number of Cassell’s “ In- 
ternational Portrait Gallery,” 

At the last meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, the Rev. S. W. 
Koelle read a paper entitled “Tartar or Turk.” The author, in the first portion of his 
paper, discussed the question whether “ Tartar” or “ Tator’’ was the correct spelling of 
the name, and gave strong evidence in favor of the first being the truly original form 
of the word, the meaning being that of “ wanderer,” “ nomad,” etc. The latter form, 
he suggested, had been very probably due to the influence of the Arabs, who certainly 
changed “ Mongol” into “ Mogol.” Both names—Tartar and Turk—he considered 
to be mere appellations, and not the proper names of distinct tribes, The author also 
held the two words to be of common origin, 

Mr. M. G. Mulhall sends to ature the following curious note: “ Although Shake- 
speare is supposed to have taken the idea of H/am/et from the Danish historian Saxo- 
Grammaticus, there are such points of resemblance with the Arabic chronicle of Nigi- 
aristan, respecting Montasser, tenth Caliph of Bagdad, that I venture to call your at- 
tention tothe same, The points of analogy are as follows: 1. That Montasser is mur- 
dered by putting poison in his ear. 2. The ghost scene, in which his father appears to 
him. 3. The displaying of tapestry before the Caliph and his court, in which the 
tapestry represents a tragedy identical with the late Caliph’s murderer.” 

“The Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand and Louis XVIII., during the Congress 
of Vienna,” is now due. The policy of Talleyrand is strikingly exemplified by the 
obstacles which he placed in the way of German unity under the leadership of Prussia. 
Talleyrand’s opinion of Metternich is clearly expressed throughout; as, for instance, 
on one occasion, when Metternich had been ill—* Metternich, who will never com- 
plete anything that he is about, is now convalescent only.” 

The world has been enriched by two remarkable volumes of English poetry during 
the last few days. The first is ‘ Herbert de Bazan; or, ‘I he Soldier of the Tennessee,” 
a tragedy, by Mr. Samuel W. Burroughs, of Detroit. One of the most striking passages 
in this work is that in which Herbert de Bazan describes the fight in which McPherson 
fell, as follows : 

“* Little will they ever know 
Of the undaunted determination of the foe, 
Of Hood and his battalia’s advance 
Upon our intrenchments, his position, the strength of which to enhance ; 
Of the indifferent audacity 
Of Hardee’s inebriant legions on our left, 
Endowed as they were with a spirit of savage infelicity ; 
Of the charges of Cheatham, who, of reason bereft, 
Assaulted our centre with temerity, 
Again and again, 
Propagati:g throughout his divisions death’s sterility 
And crimsoning with blood the spacious pla in.’’ 
In the way of technical execution, this couplet may be quoted : 
“‘T wish Pa and Ma could but know your views, 
Then they would concede the fact that the South is getting her just dues,’’ 

The English rival of Mr. Burroughs is Dr. John McCosh, of Edinburgh, who has 
produced a poem in ten cantos, entitled “ Grand Tours in Many Lands,” Of the peo- 
ple of Glasgow, he observes, severely, but perhaps with justice, that 

«‘When at home, transcriptions and recitals 
Absorb their time, and enervate their vitals.” 

He speaks of a salmon that “sunk just like a stone and lay quiescent, like a marrow- 
bone,” and again of a mansion with “a garden arborescent, where once an Emperor 
remained quiescent,” and, after describing the distinguished services of Sir Samuel 
Brown in the Afghan war, declares that, 

“Even Her Gracious Majesty, the Queen 

Signing his G. C. B.-ship might be seen.”’ 

The following is the opening verse of «* The Battle of Osman Pacha: ” 
‘* Turks who have for Turkey bled, 
Beys whom Osman oft has led, 
Standing in his humble shed, 
Lend to me your ear ; 

Though you’re marked with many a scar 
Higher hoist the torch of war, 


On you scowls the bloody Czar, 
Crossed with hope and fear.’’ 


Chapman & Hall have published a translation of Dr. C. Letourneau’s excellent book, 
“ Sociology, Based upon Ethnography,” and announce a new and cheap edition of the 
“ History of the Zulu War,” by Miss Colenso and Colonel Durnford. 

Carl Bock has in press with Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., a book on “ The Head 
Hunters of Borneo,” an interesting feature of which will be drawings and descriptions 
of the fair-skinned race inhabiting the forests, of whom the women at least have 
never been previously seen by any European traevller. 

“Academy Skits” is the title of a new English volume containing one. hundred 
caricatures of the leading paintings on exhibition in the Royal Academy. 
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Biographies of Lord Beaconsfield are announced on every hand in England. 
Hitchman’s « Public Life” is to be re-published in a comparatively popular form, at 
8s. 6d.; O’Connor’s slashing book, so widely circulated as a liberal campaign docu- 
ment, and really noteworthy for the labor given to worrying the dead statesman for his 
numerous inconsistencies and short-comings, is also going through new editions ; and 
there is no lack of “ popular” biographies and memoirs from three pence apiece up to 
a shilling, 

Two interesting books on Eastern subjects are announced by Chapman & Hall— 
Mr. Edward Dicey’s ‘“‘ England and Egypt,” and Mrs. Scott-Stevenson’s “ Our Ride 
Through Asia Minor.” 


DRIFT. 


-——Another conspicuous illustration of the truth that good books and works of art 
are about the best investment in which a man can place his money, is afforded by the sale 
of «The Angélus” of Millet. At the Wilson sale,a few weeks ago, M. Secretan 
bought it for $32,000; he has just sold it for $40,000, 


—One consequence of the adoption of the new Irish Land Bill, so far as Lord 
Downshire’s estates are concerned, and other properties Jet below their value, would be 
that the landlord would have to pay the tenant for occupying his farm, instead of re- 
ceiving any rent at all. 


—Dr. Billroth, the distinguished Vienna surgeon, has, for the fourth time within 
two months, performed successfully the difficult and dangerous operation of resection 
of the stomach. 


—A fact not generally known is that the late Czar’s morganatic wife,—the Princess 
Dolgorouki,—has made a large investment, amounting to some two or three millions 
of dollars, in American securities. 


— Dr. Clifford, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Clifton, England, has surprised every 
one by the boldness with which he has supported his new and original explanation of 
the first chapter of Genesis. The main fact that he makes clear is that he believes in 
it as little as Dr. Darwin or Professor Tyndall. Scientifically, he declares, it cannot be 
explained or defended. Like the Bishop of Exeter, he does not Jook for science in the 

sible. He rejects as an untenable hypothesis the idea that the days are periods of un- 
determined length; the order of creation set forth in the Mosaic record is not the sci- 
entific order. Casting about for the real meaning of Moses, he points out that the 
Egyptians set apart the days of the week for heathen festivals; and Moses had good 
reason to fear that his followers would recur to the Egyptian forms of worship. Moses, 
desiring to offer them a substitute for the heathen feasts, wrote a hymn for them, in 
which he did not profess, in fact, to give a history of the days of creation, but only to 
consecrate to the one Deity of all creation the days of the week, which still bore among 
the Israelites their heathen names. 


—During the last twenty-five years, according to the records of the Prussian Heralds’ 
Office, there has beer created but one duke,—the Duke of Ujest. Four counts were made 
princes,including Bismarck, already promoted from the rank of baron, and thirty-two 
counts were created, including Moltke, Roon and Wrangel. Ninety-eight barons were 
made,and three hundred and forty-three persons were empowered to use the noble “ vor.” 
Few civilians have been distinguished since the war of 1866, but among them is Leo- 
pold von Ranke. Karl August, of Weimar, made Goethe a ‘“‘ vow” against his will; 
in 1859, two of the poet’s grand-sons, not satisfied with this distinction and their an- 
cestor’s fame, had themselves made barons. 


—Mr, Darwin has been hauled over the coals by several indignant correspondents, 
for his recent letter on “ Vivisection ;” but none of them have gone to the “ Descent of 
Man,” in search of this passage: “Every one has heard of the dog suffering under 
vivisection who licked the hand of the operator; this man, unless he had a heart of 
stone, must have felt remorse to the last hour of his life.” ; 


—“ Un vrai gentleman” has long been a French colloquialism; in Spielhagen’s 
last novel, one of the characters is described as “a man of honor and of right-minded- 
ness—in a word, et gentleman.” 


—Mr. George Augustus Sala’s style is happily illustrated by an elegant extract from 
a recent St. Petersburg letter on its hotels. Having to say that there a man could “ live 
like a fighting-cock,” Mr. Sala remarked, “as for your living, it will be as good as that 
trailitionally said to be enjoyed by one of those pugnacious feathered bipeds of the gal- 
liraceous order, which, by act of Parliament, are no longer suffered to fight.’’ 


—Apropos of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., becoming agent of a life insurance 
company, an American company advertises in London for canvassers “ who will work 
not only for a proper compensation, but also for the good of the community, by making 
known the benefits conferred by such institutions.” 


—In how far do a person’s clothes and the dresses and furniture which he sees daily 
affect his eyes? According to the recent report of the English Ophthalmological 
Society, color-blind men are to color-blind women as ten to one, and the percentage of 
color-blindness is very high among the members of the Society of Friends. 


—The India Brahmo-Samaj, headed by the gentlemen of whom uch wrote when 
he first visited England, 


‘*Who upon earth of living men 
Is Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen ?” 


has made another step in advance. On Sunday, the 6th of March, the Sacrament 
was administered in the spirit of the early Church, though in a form differing from that 
adopted in Europe. The Hindoo Apostles of Christ, as they call themselves, gathered 
after prayer in the dinner-hall, and sat upon the floor on the bare ground. Rice was 
brought in on a silver plate, and water in a small goblet. The minister then read the 
words from Luke xxii., “And He took the bread and gave thanks,” &c. A prayer 
was then offered asking a blessing on the sacramental rice and water :—** Touch this 
rice and this water, O Holy Spirit, and turn their gross material substance into sancti- 
fying spiritual forces, that they may, upon entering our system, be assimilated to it as 
the flesh and blood of all the saints in Christ Jesus. Satisfy the hunger and thirst of 
our souls with the rice food and drink Thou hast placed before us, Invigorate us with 
Christ forces, and nourish us with saintly life.’ After the rice and water had been 
blessed, they were served in small quantities to those present. Men ate and drank 
pa pacar ; so did the women and children, and they blessed God, the God of prophets 
and saints, 
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FINANCE. clared out of the profits this year and the profits of 1880, which amounted to 64 


per cent. on the capital stock, are still in the Company’s hands. 
New York, May 11, 1881. The flow of gold from Europe to this country has ceased for the time being, and 


HERE has been a continued and amazing maintenance of strength to the stock the rates of foreign exchange would not have to advance much more to permit reship- 
market since our last review. The extravagance of the pace of the speculation | ments of gold from this country 1o Europe, a circumstance, however, which it is not 

last week has been somewhat abated, yet prices end generally 2 to 3 per cent. higher, | probable willtake place. Notwithstanding the stoppage in gold imports, however, the 
some special members of the list recording even heavier gains. When the over-sold | money market remains very easy, call loans ranging at 3 to 4 per cent., and time con. 
condition of the market had been rectified by the liquidation of a large part of | tracts on good collaterals being made at 3 to 5 per cent., while the banks, by their 
the “short” interest,—and it was a rectification as congenial to the “ bears” as the cor- | statement, which was issued on Saturday, gave further evidence of great abundancy of 
rection of a country school-master’s birch rod—it was not unnatural that prices should | money. The average amountof specie held by the associated banks of New York last 
suffer a reaction. ‘fhe realization of profits on stocks held for a long time has been | week amounted to $73,346,500, a sum never before equalled, and, with but one excep 
heavy, and the operators who have been on the “short” side of the speculation have | tion of a short time in July last, the total reserve of the banks, which is now $89,371,- 
not neglected opportunities to hammer down prices whenever possible. But, for all 100, was never before as large. The amount of deposits is also again among the larg- 


that, the market has displayed wonderful resistive strength, and, moreover, its under- est on record, being over $305,000,000 an increase over the same time a year ago of 

tone has been even confident. The week closes with renewed activity, and with | Over $46,700,000, and a gain over the preceding week of $10,497,600. The reserve 

prices soaring buoyantly towards the empyrean. has risen to 4.30 per cent. above the 25 per cent. rule, the surplus being more than 
Manipulation has undoubtedly made a great deal of the recent strength that the | $13,000,000 in excess of the amount required. 

speculation has shown, and support to prices has been supplied by the “ bears ” who The amount of specie which has arrived at this port since January 1, is a little over 


were driven to cover at a serious loss to their pockets. Yet the extent to which the | $27,500,000; and, while recent statements of the banks have failed to remove the mys 
market has advanced in the face of sales of «long ” stock, has indicated that the main | tery surrounding the late movements of gold, the statements of the banks on January 1 
purpose of the party that holds stocks, namely, to present an attraction tothe purchasers | and May 1, compared with the statements of the Treasury of the United States for the 
of the outside public by sustaining prices, has not been lost sigh: of in the height of the same dates, will account for all but about $2,500,000, which it may be inferred has gone 
hour of triumph over the opposing side. Undoubtedly, stocks are better distributed than | to the interior. The gold coin and bullion in the Treasury on January 1, is reported 
they were two weeks ago, and it is thought by some operators that consequently there | at $156,742,095, anc the specie in the New York banks, nearly all of which was gold, 
will be less of a necessity on the part of a few large speculators or cliques, to support | on the same date, at $58,047,900, making a total of $214,769,995. On May I, the 
prices desperately. But the tone of the “ street” is becoming decidedly “bullish,” and | Treasury reported $170,319,754, and the New York banks $69,289,400, making a 
a new element to make a concerted movement still further upward, if possible, is fur- | total of $239,609,154, an increase for the four months mentioned of over $25,000,000. 
nished by this very distribution of holdings. It is also true that, while the speculation The Secretary of the Treasury has extended the time during which holders of 6 
still possesses more of a local than a general character, the sustained advance of the per cent. bonds may present them for continuance, to May 20, and it is now evident 
last two weeks has resulted in stimulating purchases of stocks by outsiders who have | that not more than $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 of the total amount outstanding at the 
for months held aloof from the market. It must be borne in mind, too, that the natu- | time of the Secretary’s call on April 11, will be presented for redemption. The 6 per 
ral conditions that influence speculation have passed from their recent unfavorable | cents. are now selling at about one-quarter per cent. above their face value with inter- 
stage to a more favorable one. The opportunity of the powerful *«‘bear’’ leaders to est, and it is therefore safe to assume that the only persons who will present their bonds 
break down values to a greater extent than was accomplished, certainly existed when | to the Treasury for payment will be those who from neglect fail to ask for their contin- 
the railroads were reporting decreased earnings, and when it wasknown that their | uance within the time prescribed by the Treasurer. Secretary Windom does not make 
operating expenses were largely increased by the winter snow blockades, when floods | public his intentions, if he has any, respecting the redemption of the 5 per cents., 
were destroying property at the West, and when the outlook for improved crops was | which, although not payable, were redeemable at any time after May 1. The amount 
promising. The opportunity was neglected; it may have been from lack of nerve, or | of these bonds now outstanding is a little over $456,000,000. One of the difficulties in 
possibly because the capital of the houses that were carrying stock was too great to | converting them into 3 or 3% per cents., consists in the fact to which we have previ- 
have permitted a more serious decline than that which took place from the extreme | ously referred, that they were issued under an act providing that the interest should 
January prices. Now the railroads are beginning to show improved business, the | cease at the end of three months from the time that they werecalled, It has been sug- 
spring crop prospect is favorable, and Wall Street is threatened with a plethora of idle | gested that this difficulty might be overcome, however, by an announcement made by 
funds, even greater than that of last summer. No one pretends to deny that specula- | the Secretary of the Treasury to the effect that all or any specified portions of the out- 
tive values are on a very high plane, nor that railroad losses, though forgotten at the standing 5 per cents. will be subject to call after a given date, unless previously con- 
moment, will tell when the records of the year are made up; but the believers in | verted into bonds bearing a lower rate of interest. 

higher prices look to a subsidence of these considerations in the general flood of easy In the suit brought by Rufus Hatch against the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
money and continued “ good times.” How far an upward movement can be carried | to prevent the issue of $15,526,591 increase of capital stock, Judge Spier rendered a 
on until midsummer, of course, cannot be determined; there may even be a set-back | decision on Monday in favor of the plaintiff, by which the temporary injunction pre- 
upon further unloading of stocks, but a crazier speculation than ever seen yet in the | viously granted was continued, pending judgment. Judge Spier declares that the stock 


summer does not appear as improbable as it did a month ago. was issued for an unlawful purpose, and he asks: “Can any mental process of thought 

There has been a well-distributed activity in the railroad bond market, and a gen- | or reasoning make capital stock the same thing as money toa shareholder which repre- 
eral improvement was made in prices, the income and other junior issues recording sents his part of the surplus earnings ? Is there no immutable distinction and difference 
very sharp advances. State bonds were dull but steady. There has been a good de- | between capital and labor? * * Is it possible that a man who has a right to earn- 
mand for all classes of Government bonds, with a general rise in values, the prices at | ings can of law be forced to take his earnings in capital? Can a shareholder be 
which the 4’s and the 414’s are selling being the highest they ever reached. forced to subscribe to capital? Ought the law to force him to believe or perceive that 


Full returns have been compiled of the gross earnings of forty railroads during the | to give him capital is equivalent to his having had in the past cash? So far as to the 
month of April. The gross receipts of these lines amounted to $12,285,494, against | defence thus stated in the answer being sound, it seems as if its terms pointed to an 
$9,919,224 in April, 1880, an increase of $2,366,270. The mileage of the companies, | irremediable defeat of the proceedings proposed by the agreements.” A decision was 
however, has increased from 23,208 miles last year to 27.296 miles in April, 1881, a | also rendered in the case of W. S. Williams against the same Company, and the defen- 


gain of 4,088 miles. Yet the earnings per mile last month were $450.08, against $427.40 | dants were also punished for contempt by a fine of $250. 


per mile in the corresponding period last year, an increase of $22.68 per mile. Only _ The Philadelphia market has been strong and reasonably active, On the applica- 
four roads showed a loss last month from the basis of earnings in April, 1880. From | tion of counsel for the McCalm nts in the Philadelphia Court of Common Pleas, asking 
January 1 to April 30, 1881, gross earnings of the same roads amounted to $44,673,345, | that Mr. F. B. Gowen and his associates should be restrained from acting as President, 
as compared with $39,929,758 during the corresponding period last year, a gain of | managers, etc., of the Reading Railroad Company, or interfering in any way with Mr. 
$4,743,587. Ona mileage basis, however, losses are shown in the aggregate, the earn- | Bond and his associates, Judge Hare declined to consider the matter, because the 


ings having been $1,636.62 per mile this year, against $1,720.51 per mile during the | defendants had already taken an appeal to the Supreme Court on the clecree made on 
same time in 1880, a decrease of $83.89 per mile, the original bill, and, pending that bill, argument, he thought, on the supplemental bill 
The annual meeting of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company stockholders | would be useless. Mr. Bullitt, of counsel for the plaintiff, thereupon asked that the 


was held this week, and of course the old managers were re-elected without opposition. hearing of the case be postponed until they could go to Harrisburg and move the 
The newly-elected Board has declared a dividend of 14 per cent., payable on June 10, | Court to quash the bill, which was granted. The case at Harrisburg will come up on 
the rate being expected to be maintained at that figure quarterly. The dividend is de- | Friday. 
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The Fitstorical Geography of Europe, 


By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Author of “History 
of the Norman Conquest of England,” etc. With 65 
aps. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $12. 


“The Historical Geography of Europe’’ is comprised in a large 
octavo of 650 pages, and an accompanying Atlas of 65 colored maps. 
The book is not a history, but a statement of the almost numberless 
changes of rule and dominion which have taken place on every 
portion of the European continent and its colonial empire since the 
dawn of history, while estimating their causes and the mutual rela- 
tions of each event until the present position of affairs is reached, 
To unwind the tangled skein requires all the universal knowledge 
and perspicacious insight into the springs of national and individual 
action that Mr. Freeman has displayed so conspicuously in his pre- 
vious works. It is almost needless to say that the task has never 
been even attempted before, and the student has now for his guid- 
ance a work for which there is no suéstitute extant. The maps are 
remarkable for clearness of execution as well as minute accuracy, 
and form an indispensable companion to the text. 

“A most valuable work for the Statesman, Politician, Teacher 
and General Reader who desires to be clearly’ informed of the ex- 
isting condition (Political, Historical and Geographical,) of the 
various countries of Europe.” 


THE GREAT MUSICIANS.—A series of Biographies of the 
Great Musicians, Edited by F. Huerrer. Each Work bya 
competent Author, and complete in itself in small post 8vo. vol- 
umes ; cloth, gilt, gr. 

Now ready : 

Vol. 1. WAGNER, by F. Hueffer. 
Vol. 2. SCHUBERT, by H. F. Frost. 
Vol. 3. ROSSINI, and the Modern Italian School, by H. Suth- 
erland Edwards. 
Vol. 4. WEBER, by Sir Julius Benedict. 
In preparation : 
MEN NDELSSOHN, by Joseph Bennett. 
MARCELLO, by Arrigo Boito. 
PURCELL, by W. H. Cummings. 
*,*Dr, Hiller and other distinguished writers, both English and 
foreign, have promised contributions, 


Hil. 
ao COUNTRIES AND BRITISH COLONIES.—Edited 
F.S. Puttrnc, M.A. Each in 16mo, cloth, with maps and 
i ustrations, $1.25 
Vol. VII.—AUSTRALIA. By J. F. V. Fitzgerald, 
VIII—EGYPT. ByS. Lane Poole. 
—PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED:— 
Vol. I—GREECE. By L. Sergeant. 
Il—THE WEST INDIES. By C. H. Eden. 
IIIL—PERU. ByC.R Markh am. 
of —AUSTRIA. By D. Kay 
V.—RUSSIA. By W.R. Morfill. 
VI—JAPAN. ByS. Mossman. 

The object of this series is to furnish those who would like in- 
formation about foreign countries and British Colonies with all that 
the general reader will care to know. 

*,% The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, 
upon receipt of the price, by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743 & 745 snninnibiins N.Y 


C olumbla aidan 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine a meni on nesiiii ““COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made ot 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn brown or gray, or soi the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO,, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
246 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENTS © 
WANTED 


For the most elegant book 
Y ever published for the price. 


THE DORE BIBLE GALLERY, 


ONE HAN DSOME QUARTO VOLUME, 
Containing 100 of tne choicest of Dore’s iliustrattons of the 
Bible, a page of explanatory letter-press facing each 
engraving. and a superb portrait of the Artist, 

A beautiful work to lay on the parlor table. Acceptable 
in every ) nage Family. Entirely unsectarian. 

Price, Cloth, full gilt, $6; Morocco. full gilt. $10. 

“, most beautiful production.” --Brooklyn Advance. 

** Published in very rich style."’--- Publishers’ Weekly. 

“« Handsomely illustrated and weil- made book.""—Lit’y World. 


Send for Circulars and Terms to Agents. 
Incorporated. THE FINE ART PUB, CO, 
535 Pearl Street, New York, — 





498 and 500 Broadway, 
NEW YORF, 











“SOWER, POTTS & CO. 

530 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Publishers of the 
NORMAL SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


L EA R ys S 
OLD BOOK STORE. 
No. 9 South Ninth Street, 


First Store bel. Market St., Philad a. 








POPULAR BOOKS 


=A T— 


POPULAR PRICES. 


CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES. 


Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle. Edited by JAMEs 
ANTHONY FROUDE, 12mo, cloth, with Thirteen Por- 
traits, and a Copious Index, 50 cents ; 4to, Paper, 15 cts, 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Frederick the Great, 6 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $7 50. 
—The French Revolution, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 
—Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 2 vols., 
12mo, Cloth, $2 50.—The Early Kings of Norway, and 
Essay on the Portraits of John Knox. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25.—Past and Present, Chartism, and Sartor Re- 
sartus, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 


MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 


Lord Macaulay’s History of England. Complete 


in Five Parts. 8vo, Paper Covers, -ranklin Square 


Library, Two Column Edition, $1 00, Also bound in 


one volume, Cloth, $1 25. 

MACAULAY’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By G, 
Cheap Edition, 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 
O. TREVELYAN, M, P. With Portrait. 
in one volume, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


Lord .Beaconsfield. A Study. By GEORGE 
Branpes. Authorized Translation by Mrs. GEORGE 
STURGE, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


PRINCE METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773—1829. Edited 
by Prince RicuARD: METTERNICH. The Papers Classi- 
fied and’Arranged by M. A. de Klinkowstrom. 
lated by Mrs, Alexander Napier. 
20 cents each; 12mo, Cloth, 


‘Trans- 
Four Parts, 4to, Pa- 


per, 2 vols., $2 00. 





FROUDE'’S CHSAR. 
A Sketch, By JAMEs ANTHONY FrRoupE, 
12mo, Cloth, with a Portrait and Map, 60 cents 


Cesar, 

; 4to, 

Paper, 20 cents, 

DEAN STANLEY'S CHRISTIAN IN- 
STITUTIONS. | 


Christian Institutions, Essays on Ecclesiastical 
By A. P, STantey, D. D., Dean of West- 


12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


Subjects, 
minster, 


FITZGERALD SLIFE OF GEORGE LIV 

The Life of George the Fourth; including his Let- 
ters and Opinions, With a View of the Men, Manners, 
and Politics of his Reign. By Percy FirzGerA.p, M, 
A., FS. A. 921 pages, 12mo, Cloth, with Portraits, 
$2 00; in Two Parts, 4to, Paper, 40 cents. 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
A Short History of the English People. 
RICHARD GREEN, M. A. 
8vo, Cloth, $1 30, 


By JOHN 
With Maps and Tables, 


Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New YorK, 


a@-Harrer & Brotugrs will send any of the above books by 
mat, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on re- 
ceipt of the price, 





| charming insight into German domestic life, 


THE AMERICAN. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND 
TRAVEL, 


JUNE NUMBER 
NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTAINING :—1. THE LOWER ST, LAWRENCE AND 
THE SAGUENAY, Ituiustrratep.—2z. ZOOLOGICAL CURI- 
OSITIES, Ht.—Our sig Handed Relatives. By Felix L. 
Oswald. ILLustRATED.—3. CRAQUE-O’-DOOM. A Story. IL- 
LUSTRATED.—4. WIFE TO HUSBAND. A Poem. By Louise 
Chandler Moulton.—5. AMONG ‘THE COW-BOYS. By Louis 
C. Bradford.—6 WHAT SOOZ’N DID. A Story. By Mar- 
garet Bertha Wright—7 A SWEETHEART. By Maurice 
Thompson.—8. TENURE OF OFFICE. By Dorman B, Eaton, 





—g. A RUSSIAN PETRUCHIO. A Love-Story. By Vera 
Lapoukhyn.—10, MORAL REFORMERS, By Rowland Con- 
nor.—11. HIS BROTHER PHILIP. A Story. By Frank 


Lewees —12. TAKING THE TRAIN. By G. H. P.—13. AN 
AMERICAN SALON IN ROME. By C. R. Corson.—14. 
OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: ‘7. Public Topics: Disracli’s 
Career. Place aux Dames: ie Composers in France; 
Men’s Domestic Patents. 3. Art Matters: Needle Paintings. 
y. Anecdotical and Miscellaneous; Not Down on the Maps. 
—15. LITERATURE OF THE DAY, 








For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 

‘Terms :—Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 25 cents, 
Crus Rarrs :—Three Copies, $7.50; Five Copies, $11.50; Ten 
Copies, with an extra copy to the club-getter, $22.00. 

Bay-SpeciMEN Number mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


THREE CHARMING ROMANCES 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


The Baihff’s Mad. 


A Romance, From the German of E, Martirt, author of “ Old 
Mam/’selle’s Secret,’’ ‘‘ The Second Wife,’ ‘Gold Elsie,” etc, 
Translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister.12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 
“One of the freshest and. purest of these charming romances 

of rural life in Germany. . . . It is a charming, breezy romance, 

with just enough of jealousy and other trouble to give it piquancy, 

. This is one of the best of the Marlitt novels.”—Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 

“A delightful work, in its 


Publishers. 


It affords a 
attractive in 
’— Boston Satur- 


author’s best vein. 
and is 
plot and remarkably strong in characterization.’ 


| day Evening Gazette. 











The Eichhofs. 


A Novel, From the German of Morirz Von ReEIcHENBACH. 
Translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister, translator of ‘ ‘The Second 
Wife,’’ “Old Mam’selle’s Secret,’’ etc. r2mo, Extra Cloth, 
$1.50. 

“A thoroughly pleasing romance, which will be read with well- 
sustained interest to the end.”’—New York Evening Post. 


‘The tale is full of point, and possesses unflagging interest. 
The plot is strong, the characters are forcibly drawn, and_ the 


’"—Philadelphia Chronicle-Her- 


incidents telling in the extreme.’ 


ald. 

b e 
Conrad Hagens Mistake. 
A Novel. From the German of Orro Rogvuerre. ‘Translated 


by Mrs. Samuer A, Crozer. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.25. 

**A well-written novel of German domestic and art life, with a 
strong plot, vigorously drawn characters, and an animation in the 
narrative quite uncommon in German fiction,”—Boston Saturday 
Evening Gasette. 


GET THE STANDARD! 


The Largest and Most Complete Dictionary of the English 
Language. 
THE NEW EDITION 


—OF— 


WORCESTER'S 
Quarto Dictionary, 


WITH SUPPLEMENT, 
Containing over 12,500 New Words and a Vocabulary of Syno- 
nyms of Words in General Use. 

Fully Illustrated and Unabridged, With Four Full-Page 
Illuminated Plates. Library Sheep, 
Marble Edges, $10.00, 
The New Edition of WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 
Contains Thousands of Words Not to Be Found 
in Any Other Dictionary. 


Embraces 204 Additional Pages, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


¥ B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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Southern Maryland 
Railroad Company. 





OFFICERS: 
-% H, LINVILLE, Philadelphia, Pa., President. 
FOLSOM, “Treasurer. 
M. HL HOFFMANN, “ “Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
i% H. a, Philadelphia, Pa, 
FOLS 
M. Th. HOFFMAN, Me - 


WM. P. HENZEY (Baldwin Locomotive Works), Philad’a, Pa. 
THOMAS T. BUT rey” eae Pa, 

Hon, GEORGE H. FAIRMAN, 

Gen. D. B. McKIBBIN, ae S A. - 

OSEPH TRIMBLE, - 

VM. H. LAFFERTY, ger N.J. 

CHARLES E. a’ Baltimore, Md. 

Commonone W. W. W. WOOD, Ch. Eng’r, U. S. N., Washing. 


mn, D.C, 
JOHN ’"M. BROOM, St. Mary’s, Md. 


ENGINEER: 
J. L. MEIGS, Washington, D. C. 


The Southern Maryland Railroad: 


Location of thé Road and Objects. 


The Southern Maryland Railroad is designed to extend from 
Point Lookout, at the mouth of the Potomac River, to Washington, 
where it will make connection with the Baltimore and Potomac 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Road, and with the Washington and 
Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Road. 

From Point Lookout to Brandywine, where it intersects the 
Pope’s Creek Branch of the Baltimore and Potomac Road, is a dis- 
tance of 58 miles, of which 46 miles have been graded. The length 
of the road is 77 miles. In its location it conforms closely to the 
dividing ridge between the waters of Potomac River and Chesa- 
peake Bay from Point Lookout to the City of Washington. 

The charter is a liberal one, and was obtained in 1868. The 
objects of its projectors were the agricultural development of Point 
Lookout peninsula, and to open a new outlet to the Atlantic Ocean, 
by way of St. Mary’ s River and Chesapeake Bay, for the vast ar d 
«ever-increasing productions of the great West. 

The Southern Maryland Road is virtually an extension of the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio Roads to deep water in 
the lower Chesapeake, and through them and their ramifications 
it becomes connected with the whole railroad system of the country 
and with the coal-fields of Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 


30-YEAR 6 PER-CENT. 
GOMD BONDS 
OF THE 
Southern Maryland Feige Company—Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York, Trustees—gb Miles Graded. 


The road will be completed to Dean Point Harbor, at the mouth 
of Patuxent River, within sixty days, and to St. Mary’s Harbor in 
ninety days, and to POINT LOO OUT within four months. 














Subscriptions will be received for $500,000 of the above bonds at 
par by the Citizen’s National Bank, Washington, D.C., and also 
by the Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Company of Philadelphia, 


How to Write Three Times 
as Fast as with Pen 
or Pencil. 





PERFECTED TYPE-WRITER. 
Adopt- 
ed by thousands for general office and literary work. 


USE THE 


The most popular of labor-saving instruments. 


Simple and durable in construction, it is quickly under- 
stood and becomes an unfailing assistant. 

Our facilities for the manufacture of fine machinery 
are well known, and nearly ten years’ experience in the 
construction of writing machines has enabled us to ap- 
proach as nearly as possible to perfection. 


Descriptive circular mailed free. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


124 S. SEVENTH St., PHILADELPHIA. 


281 & 283 BRoADWAy, NEw York. 


MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 


RIGGS & BRO. # WALNUT ST., 


Corner of Dock. 
Watches and Jewelry Repaired. 


ANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
ARE THE BFST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SON 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET. 





Entered at the Philadelphia Post- Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 

















